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HAT  is  economy?  Is  it  the  dolormination  not  to  spend  money,  repaHlfeM  of  the 
need,  or  is  it  the  knowledge  of  how  to  consei-vatively  spend  money  so  an  U)  maintain 
a  standard  of  efficiency  in  equipment  and  personnel? 

For  eight  years  prior  to  last  May  l.'Uh,  there  had  been  a  "non-«pending" 
administration  of  the  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  department.  By  thix  we  mean  that 
virtually  nothing  had  been  kept  in  good  repair  and  the  money  that  was  spent 
annually  in  administration  was  not  used  for  proper  maintenance  of  the  physical 
assets  of  the  department. 

Boats  and  motors,  highly  essentia!  in  patrol,  enforcement  and  conservation 
work,  deteriorated  at  an  amazing  degree,  but  .so  long  as  they  were  able  to  run  at 
all,  virtually  nothing  was  done  to  maintain  them  properly. 

Automotive  equipment  suffered  the  same  fate.  Many  cars  and  truck."  had  almost 
reached  the  junk  stage  and  had  to  be  replaced,  instead  of  repaired. 

Fish  hatcheries  throughout  the  state  were  in  an  almost  unbelieavable  state 
of  dilapidation,  some  of  them  in  such  a  condition  it  was  a  problem  to  decide  whether 
to  abandon  them  entirely  or  completely  rebuild  them.  Quail  hatcheries  were  in 
the  same  disreputable  state  and  were  virtually  lost  as  far  as  units  for  the  rehabili- 
tation of  Louisiana's  quail  were  concerned. 

Buildings  owned  by  the  state  were  no  exception  in  this  general  state  of  run- 
down condition.  Probably  the  most  glaring  example  was  the  condition  of  the 
house  and  grounds  at  the  Pass  A'Loutre  club.  The  roof  leaked  in  a  dozen  places. 
walls  and  ceiling  were  falling  in,  rust  covered  the  mechanical  equipment,  floors 
were  rotting  away,  screens  were  torn  and  broken,  the  cisterns  leaked,  the  grounds 
surrounding  the  club  were  a  quagmire  of  mud  and  stagnant  water,  and  the  gas  pipe 
line,  that  at  one  time  had  supplied  the  club  with  natural  gas  from  an  oil  field  a 
short  distance  away,  had  rusted  out  so  that  natural  gas  could  no  longer  be  piped 
into  the  club,  with  the  result  that  approximately  S200  per  month  was  being  spent 
for  Butane  gas,  which  had  to  be  hauled  in  by  boat  and  used  in  natural  gas  fixtures, 
a  dangerous  proceeding  to  say  the  least. 

Within  the  past  three  months  the  Pass  A'Loutre  club  has  been  completely 
renovated,  repainted  inside  and  out,  and  all  heating  and  refrigeration  equipment 
repaired  or  replaced.  The  grounds  have  been  filled  with  sand  dredged  from  the  pass. 
and  the  boat  houses  repaired  and  painted,  so  that  instead  of  being  a  ramshackle 
and  run-down  eye-sore,  the  place  will  soon  be  one  of  the  show  places  of  the  state. 

A  new  gas  pipeline  has  been  run  from  the  oil  field  to  the  club  and  once  more 
natural  gas  is  being  used,  saving  the  state  approximately  S200  a  month  in  this  one 
institution  alone. 

The  fish  and  quail  hatcheries  at  Lacombe  have  been  repaired  and  renovated 
and  will  soon  be  open  once  more  for  public  inspection  and  sightseeing.  The  quail 
hatchery  at  Baton  Rouge,  that  had  been  permitted  to  go  to  wi-eck  and  ruin,  has 
been  given  the  same  treatment  and  again  is  an  up-to-date  institution. 

Other  hatcheries  and  buildings  throughout  the  state  have  undergone  similar  reno- 
vation; boat  and  automotive  equipment  has  been  worked  over  and  placed  in  good 
condition,  and  even  the  four  airplanes  maintained  by  the  depaitment  have  been 
overhauled  and  repainted. 

Naturally  the  restoration  of  equipment,  building  and  other  facilities  for  a 
proper  administration  of  the  department,  meant  the  spending  of  money  .  .  .  the 
spending  of  money  that  could  have  been  used  to  bolster  law  enforcement,  add  to 
the  restocking  of  fish  and  game,  and  in  other  ways  increase  the  efficiency  and 
development  of  this  important  state  department,  but  it  was  a  case  of  either  restore 
the  physical  assets  of  the  department,  or  permit  them  to  go  into  further  decay. 

Much  of  this  work  of  restoration  has  been  done,  and  there  is  still  much  to  be 
done  .  .  .  and  it  will  be  done  as  money  is  made  available  to  do  it.  And  at  the  same 
time  an  improved  brand  of  law  enforcement  is  being  given  for  the  protection  of 
the  state's  assets  in  fish  and  game,  but  how  much  greater  that  protection  could 
be  .  .  .  how  much  could  be  added  to  our  restocking  program  if  previous  adminis- 
trations has  been  economy  minded  instead  of  "non-spending"  determined. 


HALF  A  YEAR'S  HUNTING 


1  ROBABLY  no  state  in  the  Union  has 
more  varied  types  of  hunting  than  Louisi- 
ana, and  although  the  season  for  some 
game  is  short,  hunters  can  take  to  the 
fields,  woods,  marshes  and  hills  for  almost 
six  months  out  of  every  year. 

The  hunting  season  opened  this  year  on 
September  1,  when  rails  and  gallihules 
became  fair  game  until  October  30,  and 
Louisiana  nimrods  will  be  able  to  hunt 
until  February  20  when  the  open  season 
on  quail,  which  began  December  1,  closes. 

And  thus  far  it  has  been  grand  hunting 
for  the  most  part.  On  Saturday,  Decem- 
ber 11,  another  duck  and  geese  shooting 
season  passed  into  history,  and  although 
it  was  an  extremely  short  season  (30  days) 
with  a  low  bag  and  possession  limit,  it 
was  still  very  gratifying,  especially  to  those 
who  are  interested  in  an  improved  water- 
fowl population.  For  one  to  whom  the 
memories  of  25  and  even  50-bird  daily  bag 
limits  are  still  fresh  in  mind,  it  was  very 
discouraging  to  have  to  leave  their  bilnds 
as  soon  as  four  birds  were  down  and  plenty 
were  still  flying,  but  there  was  the  consola- 
tion that  it  was  far  better  than  if  no  ducks 
or    geese    had    been    flying,    which    could 


By  MEL  WASHBURN 
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easily  be  the  case  if  no  thought  to  water- 
fowl conservation  was  given. 

It  is  almost  a  certainty  that  Louisiana 
will  be  host  to  an  immense  waterfowl 
population  during  the  next  two  months, 
one  larger  than  has  been  seen  within  her 
borders  in  a  long  time.  The  season's  kill, 
despite  the  large  number  of  hunters,  has 
not  been  large,  and  a  splendid  amount  of 
"seed  stock"  should  go  North  again  next 
Spring  to  produce  a  1940  crop  even  larger 
than  this  year's. 

Squirrel  hunters,  who  received  an  un- 
expected "break"  this  year  when  the  sea- 
son was  opened  on  October  1,  instead  of 
the  originally  scheduled  November  1,  re- 
ceived an  additional  "break"  when  Com- 
missioner Ernest  S.   Clements  of  the  Wild 


Life  and  Fisheries  department,  granted 
an  extension  of  the  squirrel  season  to 
January  14,  instead  of  the  December  14th 
closing.  This  was  done,  the  Commissioner 
said,  because  of  the  extremely  dry  period 
dui'ing  October  which  made  squirrel  hunt- 
ing in  the  woods  and  swamps  almost  an 
impossibility,  and  because  the  originally 
published  laws  gave  January  15  as  closing 
date. 

Reports  of  limit-bags  of  bushy  tails  have 
come  in  from  almost  every  section  of  the 
state,  and  with  the  added  30  days  the 
squirel  hunting  enthusiasts  are  having  a 
highly  gratifying  season. 

The  second  half  of  the  split  dove  season 
opened  on  December  24,  and  will  continue 
until  January  12.  Indications  are  that  the 
second  half  of  this  season  will  be  much 
more  resultful  than  the  first  half,  which 
opened  on  September  16,  and  closed  Octo- 
ber 5.  The  fact  that  doves  may  be  killed 
only  between  the  hours  of  noon  and  sun- 
set each  day  has  caused  no  end  of  grumb- 
ling on  the  part  of  bird  hunters,  but  these 
restrictions  have  greatly  decreased  the  kill. 

(Continued  on  Page  6) 
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(Continued  from  Page  i) 
Perhaps  that  was  intended  by  the  federal 
wild   life  regulations  in  their  plan  to  con- 
serve these  almost  forgotten  game  birds. 


nsboro   early   in    December. 


Another  conservation  measure  that 
seems  to  be  working  well  is  the  new  regula- 
tion on  rabbits.  A  bag  limit  of  five  per 
day  was  established  by  the  Louisiana  legis- 
lature last  summer,  and  the  sale  of  rabbits 


was  prohibited.  The  season  on  the  cotton 
tails,  which  opened  October  15,  closes 
February  15,  and  from  all  reports  rabbit 
hunters  are  having  little  trouble  getting 
their  daily   limits. 

Reports  of  limit  bags  of  woodcock  have 
been  few  since  the  season  opened  Decem- 
ber 23,  but  the  short  season  on  these  now 
rare  birds,  discourages  all  but  the  most 
enthusiastic  woodcock  hunters.  The  wood- 
cock season  closes  January  21. 

The  quail  season,  which  opened  Decem- 
ber 1,  and  closes  February  20,  is  now  in 
full  blast,  although  the  blasting  at  these 
choice  of  all  feathered  quarry,  is  consider- 
ably less  than  in  past  years.  In  many  sec- 
tions of  the  state  there  are  many  quail 
.still  to  be  found,  but  in  some  sections 
there  is  a  noticeable  decrease  in  the  size 
and  number  of  coveys  of  the  alluring  bob- 
white. 

Hunters,  as  well  as  game  management 
experts  and  conservation  officials,  agree 
that  something  will  have  to  be  done  now, 
if  there  is  to  be  quail  hunting  for  future 
generations.  Restocking  has  been  done, 
where  and  when  it  has  been  possible.  Game 
law  enforcement  agents  have  redoubled 
their  efforts  to  apprehend  violators  (and 
with  considerable  success,  too),  yet  the 
faling  off  of  the  bob-white  population 
continues.  Happily  there  IS  a  solution  to 
this  quail  problem,  and  sportsmen,  farmers 
and  game  management  workers  are  co- 
operating in  bringing  this  about. 

The  answer  is  really  simple.  Providing 
ample  food  and  cover  will  bring  back  the 
bob-white.  The  planting  of  lespedeza,  beg- 
gar lice,  multiflora  rose  and  wild  millet 
has  been  proved  effective.  With  plenty  of 
food  and  needed  cover  the  quail  thrives. 
Without  them  he  disappears.  As  rapidly 
as  this  becomes  an  accepted  fact  generally, 
the  quail  population  increases  and  the 
hunting  season  gets  better. 

The  deer  season,  which  ends  January  10, 
has  about  reached  its  peak  now,  and  this 
year's  kill  has  been  one  of  the  most  satis- 
fying in  many  years.  Deer  conservation 
apparently  is  working  splendidly.  In  those 
parishes  where  the  season  was  not  closed 
entirely,  fine  hunts  have  been  recorded, 
and  in  almost  all  instances  the  deer  killed 
have  been  said  to  be  in  the  best  condition 
in  years.  Two-hundred  pound  bucks  have 
been  no  rarity  this  year,  and  in  most 
every  case  they  have  been  unusually  fat. 
Commissioner  Clements  proclaimed  a 
closed  season  in  25  parishes  this  year,  in 
several  instances  at  the  request  of  sports- 
men in  those  parishes,  and  in  others  only 
partial  seasons  were  allowed. 

That  this  will  have  a  beneficial  effect 
on  future  deer  hunting  in  these  localities 
virtually  everyone  agrees,  and  to  lose  deer 
hunting  each  year  would  take  from  Loui- 
siana one  of  its  most  thrilling  sports. 

The     veteran     deer     hunter     is     happy 
throughout   the   year,    recounting   tales   of 
(Continued  on  Page  25) 


MUGGINS 


By 
Havilah  Babcock 

(Reprinted  from   the   author's   latest   book, 
"My  Health  Is  Better  In  November") 


1  HE  first  time  I  saw  him,  I  thought  he 
was  dead.  He  lay  sprawled  in  the  middle  of 
the  street,  his  bulging  carcass  broadside  to 
the  mid-day  sun.  An  automobile  came 
thumping  around  the  corner,  jerked  to  a 
protesting  stop,  and  blew  its  horn.  The 
big  dog  lifted  his  massive  head,  glared 
malevolently  at  the  intruder,  and  resumed 
his  dozing.  The  driver  laughed  good- 
naturedly  and  detoured.  I  turned  to  an 
overalled  stripling  leaning  against  the 
jamb  of  the  drug  store  door. 

"What's  wrong  with   that  dog?" 

"Aw,  that  ain't  nobody  but  Muggins," 
he  answered,  as  if  no  other  explanation 
were  necessary. 

"Won't  he  get  killed  there?"  I  asked 
anxiously. 

"Reckon  not.  Muggins  belongs  to  the 
sheriff,"  he  replie4  laconically. 

"What's  he   good   for?" 

"Dawg   or   sheriff?"   the   boy   countered. 

"Dog." 

"Passes  for  a  bird  dawg." 

"Sheriff  much  of  a  hunter?"  I  inquired. 

"Sheriff  don't  hunt  a-tall,  lessen  hit's  for 
stills  maybe,"  he  laughted  shortly.  "Don't 
take  no  stock  in  nothin'  but  coon  dawgs 
myself.  Mister;  but  if  Muggins  ain't  a  sight 
bettern'  he  looks,  I'd  say  he  ain't  worth 
a  whoop  in  hell.  From  all  the  argufyin'  a 
passel  of  these  here  courthouse  spohts  do 
about  who's  goin'  to  hunt  him,  though, 
you'd   think  he   was  a  right  smart  critter. 


Sort  of  a  take-up  dawg.  Visits  around  and 
hunts  to  suit  hisself,   I  reckon." 

This  unadorned  and  rather  grudging 
description  interested  me,  so  I  walked  over 
for  a  closer  look.  Muggins  wasn't  much  to 
look  at,  for  a  fact.  Dropper  he  plainly  was. 
Although  I  had  owned  and  hunted  droppers, 
I  had  never  seen  anything  calling  itself  a 
bird  dog  that  remotely  resembled  this 
abdominous  mugwump  dozing  in  the  sun. 
He  was  about  the  oddest  by-product  nature 
ever  turned  out. 

Muggins  was  built  along  heroic,  if  un- 
lovely, lines.  A  huge  over-corpulent  fellow, 
he  was  as  heavily  jowled  and  massively 
chested  as  a  bulldog.   A  comically  bobbed 


tail  accentuated  hi«  pudginetn.  Surely  Buch 
a  mifibe;c'>tten  brute  couldn't  be  much  of 
a  bird  dot;.  Still,  I  wa*  to  remain  in  the 
little  foothillK  town  through  the  hunting 
Kea.Hon,  and  all  I  ha^J  to  depend  on  waie  a 
fancy  and  flighty  Llewellin  debutante  with 
half  a  HeaHon'H  experience.  If  thi«  lazy- 
looking  Fal.staff  lying  in  the  sftreet  wan  of 
the  "take-uji"  variety  and  good  enough  to 
be  "argufied"  about,  it  might  be  worth 
while  to  cultivate  hiy,  acquaintance. 

"MugginH,  old  man,  how  are  you?"  I 
prodded  him  with  my  foot. 

It  took  a  second  inquiry  to  bring  any 
respon.se.  Lifting  hi.s  bear-like  head,  he 
blinked  at  me  incuriouKly  with  hi«  red 
eyes,  laid  his  head  back  on  the  pavement 
and  sighed  heavily,  a.s  if  to  gay,  "You  must 
have   the   wrong  number.   Mister," 

At  the  little  hotel  where  I  was  staying 
I  casually  picked  up  a  few  sidelights  on 
the  whimsical  old  fellow  who  had  so  piqued 
my  interest.  Mine  host,  who  was  garrulous 
enough  on  any  topic,  told  me  that  Muggins 
was  notorious  for  his  visiting,  that  he  was 
a  privileged  character  in  the  little  court- 
house town,  and  that  everj'body  accepted 
him  and  his  crotchets  as  a  matter  of  course. 
Ther  sheriff,  he  said,  had  long  ago  become 
reconciled  to  his  vagabond  habits  and 
allowed  the  dog  to  hunt  about  with  friends 
of  his  own  choosing. 

I  also  learned  that  Xed  Farrabee,  pro- 
prietor of  the  drug  store,  was  one  of  the 
group  of  hunters  among  whom  Muggins 
apportioned  his  time;  that  Muggins  himself 
nightly  hung  out  there  to  keep  himself 
posted  on  the  doings  of  the  town,  and  that 
any   of   the   gang   who   foregathered   there 


could  tell  me  about  the  dog.  So  I  made 
it  a  practice  to  drop  by  the  drug  store  at 
night  for  a  cigar  and  an  idle  chat.  I  soon 
found  an  occasion  to  introduce  myself  to 
the  proprietor,  jockeyed  the  conversation 
around  to  dogs  and  hunting,  and  finally  led 
him  to  my  special  interest. 

"Funny  thing  about  Muggins,"  he  said. 
"Nothing  seems  to  happen  to  him.  Old 
hellion  seems  to  be  immune  to  disease, 
accidents  and  what-not.  Why,  two  years 
ago,  when  half  the  dogs  in  town  was  dyin' 
of  black  tongue,  he  come  through  without 
a  scratch.  And  last  year,  when  an  epidemic 
of  hydrophobia  broke  out  and  nearly  every 
dog  of  any  account  died,  Muggins  kept 
gallivantin'  around  like  a  country  parson, 
nosin'   into   everybody's  business  as  usual. 

"And  the  blunderin'  idiot  takes  his  naps 
in  the  street  and  makes  the  cai's  go  around 
him.  Miracle  he  hasn't  been  killed,  except 
everybody  knows  him  and  he  belongs  to 
the    sheriff.    Belongs    to    the    whole    town. 


really.  When  good  dogs  are  plentiful,  he 
don't  get  much  attention  in  huntin'  time, 
but  somethin'  or  other  happens,  and  we  fall 
back  on  him.  Of  course,  he's  as  ugly  as 
home-made  soap  and  ain't  rightly  much  of 
of  a  dog  but — Hey,  Henry,"  he  called  to 
a  clerk.  "Give  Muggins  his  cone  of  cream 
so    he'll   go   on   out." 

A  few  nights  later  I  was  lucky  enough 
to  run  into  Punch  Dorsey,  the  town  butcher 
and  one  of  the  coterie  who  hunted  Mug- 
gins. We  fell  to  chatting  about  dogs,  and 
before  the  confab  ended  my  dropper  friend 
cropped    up    again. 

"Never  was  a  dog  with  less  of  what  you 
might  call  style,"  he  said.  "Looks  like  he 
ain't  doin'  nothin',  yet  somehow  or  other 
I  can  kill  more  birds  over  him  than  any 
dog  I  ever  hunted.  But  hard-headed  and 
set  in  his  ways  as  a  Georgia  mule !  You 
can't  tell  'im  nothin'.  When  you  hunt  with 
Muggins,  you  got  to  hunt  his  way.  And 
he's  notioney. 

"About  the  steadiest  dog  you  ever  saw, 
and  won't  bat  an  eye  at  a  county  full 
of  rabbits  when  he's  really  bird  huntin'; 
but  all   at  once  he'll   quit  birds  cold   and 


go  on  a  rabbit-huntin'  spree.  Why,  last 
year  didn't  the  old  son-of-a-gun  leave  me 
flat  in  the  middle  of  the  field  and  take  up 
with  a  howlin'  bunch  of  rabbit  hunters  the 
rest  of  the  day?  As  I  was  sayin',  sir,  in 
some  respects  he  ain't  much  of  a  dog,  and 
I  don't  reckon  no  gentleman  would  hardly 
put  up  with  'im,"  he  concluded. 

Along  in  October  the  druggist,  Ned  Far- 
rabee.  Punch  Dorsey,  Slim  Menefee,  the 
county  surveyor,  and  I  fell  into  a  doggy 
conversation  over  a  game  of  pool.  From  a 
symposium  on  dogs  in  general  they  finally 
progressed,  or  retrogressed,  as  Slim  Mene- 
fee said,  to  a  discussion  of  Muggins.  There 
were  still  a  few  things  about  the  strange 
dog  I  couldn't  figure   out. 

"If  Muggins  is  really  a  good  dog  and 
belongs  to  nobody  in  particular,  how  do 
you  fellows  divide  him  up  in  hunting  sea- 
son?"  I   asked. 

"Well,"  answered  Menefee,  "when  the 
five  of  us  started  huntin'  him,  we  asked 
the  sherifl'  to  act  as  referee,  since  we  were 
all  his  friends.  But  the  sheriff  said  he  was 
hands  off,  that  the  Logan-Dewberry  feud 
had  started  over  a  dog,  and  a  hound  dog 
at  that,  we'd  have  to  settle  it  ourselves. 
So  we  drifted  into  an  arrangement  that's 
been  more  or  less  satisfactory. 

"As  you  probably  know,  Muggins  is  one 
of  those  gregarious  fellows  who  visit  a  lot. 
Only  five  of  us  here  hunt  much.  Muggins 
knows  that,  and  he  kind  of  divides  his  time 
amongst  us  in  hunting  season.  We  just  wait 
for  him  to  come  around.  There's  a  rough 
sort  of  equity  in  the  way  the  old  hobo  does 
it,   too." 

"It's  a  wonder  somebody  doesn't  pin  him 
up  in  hunting  season,  or  steal  him,"  I 
suggested. 

"Not  such  a  wonder,"  answered  Ned 
Farrabee.  "In  the  first  place,  it's  impossible 
to  keep  Muggins  up  for  long.  Too  much 
dog  and  too  much  sense.  Two  years  ago  he 
hobbled  into  the  drug  store  with  a  broken 
front  leg  and  a  piece  of  poultry  wire 
around  his  neck.  We  had  a  kind  of  com- 
mittee meetin'  that  night,  and  the  next  day 
Punch  Dorsey  went  out  to  see  a  squatter 
who  had  moved  in  on  Troublesome  Creek. 

"It  seems  like  Punch  had  a  little  conver- 
sation with  the  fellow" — here  the  narrator 
grinned  knowingly  and  looked  at  the  mas- 
sive Dorsey — "and  the  next  day  he  decided 
to  put  the  fire  out  and  whistle  for  his 
dog,  as  we  say  here.  Besides,  you  couldn't 
make  Muggins  hunt  for  you  unless  he 
wanted  to,  anyway.  Independent  cuss. 
Why,  last  year  didn't  he  leave  me  flat, 
come  back  to  town  and  take  Will  Coffin 
out  huntin'?  And  for  no  reason  at  all.  Half 
bird  dog  and  half  damn  fool,  if  you  ask 
me." 

"Why  doesn't  somebody  buy  him  from 
the  sheriff?"  I  asked  casually,  and  in- 
stantly saw  that  I  had  stepped  off  on  the 
wrong  foot. 


There  was  a  quick,  meaningful  exchange 
of  glances,  and  the  pool  game  suffered  a 
momentary  lull. 

"Sheriff  wouldn't  hardly  sell  'im."  The 
druggist  looked  at  me  with  cue  poised. 
"And  it  wouldn't  be  a  very  sportin'  thing 
for  anybody  to  do,  anyway." 

"Ain't  very  likely,"  remarked  the  huge 
Dorsey  unsmilingly. 

"Wouldn't  meet  with  what  you  might 
call  unanimous  approval  around  here,  I 
reckon,"   added   Slim  Menefee. 

"You  have  me  dead  wrong,  boys,"  I 
put  in  quickly.  "It  was  an  idle  question. 
I  hadn't  the  remotest  idea  of  trying  it,  I 
assure  you." 

The  slight  tension  broke,  everybody 
laughed,  and  the  game  continued. 

"Nothin'  like  an  understandin'  among 
friends,"  said  Dorsey,  and  I  was  pleased 
at  the  tacit  inclusion  of  myself.  "But  tell 
you  what:  if  Muggins  chooses  to  add  you 
to  his  huntin'  list,  ain't  a  one  of  us  will 
complain,  or  hinder  'im,  or  feel  hard 
toward  you,  sir.  It's  up  to  Muggins." 

"That's  generous  of  you,  and  I  appre- 
ciate  it,"   I  told  them.   And  I  did. 

So  Muggins  was  not  only  a  town 
character,  but  apparently  town  property. 
And  he  really  was.  When  his  leg  broke, 
it  was  Slim  Menefee  who  took  him  forty 
miles  to  a  veterinarian  to  have  it  properly 
splinted.  At  intervals  too  frequent  to  suit 
Muggins,  he  was  put  through  what  the 
druggist  vaguely  called  "a  course  o'  medi- 
cine." Will  Coffin  and  Cliff  Walters,  the 
other  members  of  the  quintet  who  hunted 
him,  took  turns  at  paying  taxes  on  him  and 
outfitting  him  with  new  collars.  For  his 
part.  Punch  Dorsey  fed  him  enough  beef 
scraps  to  keep  half  a  kennel,  and  all  five 
men  would  have  fought  a  sheriff's  posse  for 
him  at  any  time. 

I  began  to  wonder  where  I  figured  in  the 
picture.  It  was  obviously  time  for  me  to 
do     a     little    friend-making    on    my     own 


account.  Muggins  would  call  on  me  in  due 
time,  they  had  said,  and  sure  enough  he 
did.  One  October  morning  I  found  him 
waiting  for  me  on  the  porch  of  the  hotel. 

(Continued  on  Page  23) 
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Piney  Woods  Quail 


By  Phil  Goodrum 

Wildlife  Biologist,  U.  S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service 


1  HERE  was  a  time  when  quail  hunting 
in  southwest  Louisiana  was  better  than  it 
has  been  for  the  last  several  years.  Last 
year  many  quail  hunters  threatened  to  put 
away  their  guns  because  quail  hunting  was 
so  poor.  The  longleaf  pine  eutover  forest 
has  lost  some  of  its  glamour  for  the  quail 
hunter. 

In  years  gone  by  it  was  not  unusual 
for  two  men  and  dogs  to  find  twenty  or 
more  covies  of  quail  during  a  day's  hunt. 
Now  they  do  well  to  flush  three  or  four 
covies  in  a  day.  Why  such  a  drastic  decline 
in  the  quail  population?  Who  has  the 
answer?  As  far  as  I  know  no  one  can 
answer  these  questions  with  certainty. 
Some  have  ready  explanations  while  many 
have  just  wondered.  Most  of  those  who 
have  tried  were  merely  speculating. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  this  natural 
phenomenon  cannot  be  answered  by  mere 
speculation,  although  it  may  provide  some 
interesting  leads.  Such  problems  must  be 
tackled  scientifically.  Even  if  so  tackled, 
it  may  be  too  late  to  find  the  whole 
answer,  for  some  of  the  things  that  have 
happened  to  quail  in  southwest  Louisiana, 
say  five  or  seven  years  ago,  may  not 
be  in  operation  today.  But  that  is  water 
under  the  bridge.  It  is  never  too  late  to 
start — that  is,  almost  never.  In  the  case  of 
the  Attwater  prairie  chicken  in  southwest 
Louisiana  we  did  wait  too  long.  The  prairie 
chicken  is  gone !  Perhaps  we  have  nothing 
to  fear  that  quail  will  entirely  disappear 
from  the  eutover  second  growth  pine  lands, 
but  there  are  plenty  of  persons  who  would 
like  to  see  more  quail.  To  them  quail  hunt- 
ing is  something  that  makes  life  worth- 
while. 

To  find  the  right  explanation  why  quail 
populations  go  up  and  down  is  one  of  the 
toughest  problems  for  wildlife  scientists. 
Furthermore,  every  locality  is  a  special 
problem.  For  example,  the  factors  that  in- 
fluence quail  unfavorably  on  longleaf  pine 
forests  may  be  different  from  those  on 
farm  land.  It  is  generally  conceded  that 
quail  do  better  in  farming  country  than 
they  do  on  forest  lands,  yet  the  longleaf 
pine  forest,  even  before  it  was  cut  over, 
provided  good  quail  hunting.  Experienced 


quail  hunters  in  southwest  Louisiana  are 
in  unanimous  agreement  that  quail  were 
most  abundant  during  the  period  imme- 
diately following  the  felling  of  the  virgin 
timber.  Since  that  time  they  have  gradually 
gone  down  hill  in  the  region  as  a  whole. 

Some  persons  have  blamed  the  decline  on 
too  much  gun  pressure  while  others  blame 
the  foxes,  the  armadillos,  the  hawks,  the 
house  cats,  weather,  lack  of  food,  lack  of 
cover,  or  disease. 

Among  these,  the  predators  get  the 
"lion's  share"  of  the  blame.  Under  the  laws 
of  nature  it  is  permissible  for  predators 
to  take  a  few  quail.  Numerous  wildlife 
investigators  have  failed  to  prove  that, 
year  in  and  year  out,  they  are  solely 
responsible  for  overall  quail  decrease.  On 
the  other  hand,  wildlife  experts  are  pretty 
well  in  agreement  that  conditions  of  food. 


cover,  and  weather  are  the  factors  that 
commonly  determine  the  increase  or  de- 
crease of  quail.  A  favorable  combination  of 
these  will  usually  produce  a  good  quail 
crop  despite  a  fair  amount  of  predation. 
Predation  is  always  more  severe  when  cover 
is  not  adequate  and  when  the  birds  are  in 
poor  physical  shape  and  cannot  elude  their 
enemies. 

A  complete  explanation  for  the  upsurge 
in  quail  numbers  following  the  cutting  of 
the  %irgin  timber  will  probably  never  be 
given,  but  we  can  be  reasonably  certain 
that  there  was  a  good  combination  of  food 
and  cover.  The  fallen  tree  tops  provided 
the  cover  while  the  soil  disturbance  dur- 
ing timber  harvesting  operations  created 
ideal  growing  conditions  for  quail  food 
plants  like  beggar's  lice,  bush  clovers,  and 
other    plants.     Furthermore,    pine    seeds. 
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produced  by  trees  left  standing,  were 
available  to  quail  because  they  were  closer 
to  cover  of  the  drowned  pine  tree  tops.  In 
many  localities  subsequent  timber  cutting 
reduced  still  further  the  number  of  pine 
trees  which  in  turn  reduced  the  amount  of 
pine  seed.  Pine  seed  ranks  high  as  quail 
food.  Gradually  the  pine  tops  disappeared; 
the  soil  again  became  stabilized  with  con- 
sequent reduction  of  herbaceous  quail  food 
plants. 

On  the  matter  of  quail  egg  predation 
most  quail  hunters  in  southwest  Louisiana 
have  accepted  the  general  supposition  that 
the  armadillo  spends  a  great  deal  of  his 
time  robbing  quail  nests.  Aimadillos  have 
been  known  to  eat  quail  eggs,  but  the  idea 
that  they  are  responsible  for  the  decrease 
in  the  number  of  birds  is  not  borne  out 
by  available  facts.  Admitting  that  the  ani- 
mal has  certain  other  undesirable  habits, 
such  as  raiding  the  cantaloupe  patch  or 
undermining  house  blocks,  should  not  blind 
us  to  an  examination  of  available  informa- 
tion. 

With  the  help  of  Carroll  Perkins,  of  the 
Louisiana  Department  of  Conservation, 
and  others,  two-hundred-seventy-four  quail 
crops  or  craws  were  collected  and  analyzed 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  their  food 
habits.  All  birds  were  taken  from  cut-over 
or  second-growth  longleaf  pine  forests. 
Fai'm  birds  were  not  included  because  the 
objective  was  to  learn  something  of  the 
feeding  habits  of  the  birds  in  forested 
areas.  With  infoi'mation  of  this  kind  in 
hand  one  can  get  a  good  idea  of  how  quail 
use  this  type  of  habitat  and  what  can  be 
done  to  improve  conditions  for  them.  An 
understanding  of  the  feeding  habits  also 
suggest  where  and  how  to  hunt  quail. 

The  fact  that  a  great  volume  of  the  food 
taken  consisted  of  seed  of  sweetbay,  water 
oak,   willow   oak,   loblolly   pine,    blackgum, 


dogwood,  and  sweetgum  indicates  the  im- 
portance of  these  trees.  Hunters  com- 
plained that  the  birds  were  always  in  the 
thick,  brushy  "draws,"  "springheads,"  and 
along  creeks  where  shooting  is  difficult. 
The  figures  here  reveal  that  the  birds  keep 
to  such  places  because  a  good  portion 
of  their  food  and  cover  is  found  there. 
Some  hunters  try  in  vain  to  keep  their 
dogs  out  of  the  brushy  ravines,  although  at 
times   it   seems    useless   to    look   elsewhere 


The  armadillo,  claimed   by  some  to   be 

one     of    our     most     rapidly     increasing 

predators. 

for  the  birds.  When  pine  seeds  are  avail- 
able on  nearby  hills,  quail  feed  there  until 
they  are  disturbed  or  until  they  are  full. 
They  get  their  fill  quickly  during  good  seed 
falls.  During  flood  periods  quail  are  often 
forced  to  feed  on  the  hills  and  wise  hunters 
have  learned  to  look  for  them  there. 

Formerly,  more  quail  were  found  in  the 
open  pine  woods  where  the  trees  provided 
food  in  the  form  of  seed  and  clumps  of 
wax  myrtle  and  other  shrubs,  and  in  some 
places  pine  tops,  offered  cover.  Quail  like 
pine  seed  so  well  that  they  often  expose 
themselves  to  danger  by  feeding  in  areas 
where  cover  is  too  scarce  for  proper  pro- 
tection. Look  at  the  table  and  note  that 
longleaf  pine  seed  shows  a  big  drop  in  the 
amount  taken  after  December.  Competi- 
tion is  great  for  pine  seed.  Many  kinds*  of 


birds  and  animals,  including  hogs,  eat 
them.  In  many  areas  longleaf  pine  trees 
are  scarce  due  to  continued  cutting  or  to 
clean  cutting  during  initial  timber  har- 
vesting operations  and  consequently  there 
is  not  enough  seed  to  satisfy  the  require- 
ments of  all.  More  longleaf  pine  seed  bear- 
ing trees  would  help  to  bring  quail  back  to 
many  areas  where  they  are  now  scarce. 

Under  heavy  livestock  grazing  lespedeza 
and  beggar's-lice  are  frequently  prevented 
from  making  seed,  but  light  to  moderate 
stocking  of  livestock  seems  to  do  no  harm. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  some  grazing  helps  to 
keep  down  heavy  "rough"  of  grass  under 
some  conditions.  Comn-on  lespedeza  is  a 
good  quail  food  plant  that  produces  seed 
under  heavy  grazing.  The  fact  is  that 
heavy  grazing  or  mowing  is  essential  in 
open  spots  in  the  woods,  if  this  plant  is  to 
thrive. 

In  areas  where  intensive  quail  manage- 
ment is  to  be  practiced  other  measures 
can  be  undertaken.  Discing  the  soil  ad- 
jacent to  cover  is  a  good  practice  for  it 
stimulates  the  growth  of  a  variety  of  native 
quail  foods,  particularly  partridge  pea.  In 
other  localities  of  the  longleaf  pine  belt 
Korean  lespedeza  (Lespedeza  stipulacea) 
has  proven  a  good  quail  food.  Before  plant- 
ing the  seedbed  must  be  prepared.  After 
the  first  seeding  the  soil  should  be  disced 
about  every  two  years  and  occasionally  two 
years  in  a  row.  In  good  soils  in  longleaf 
pine  bicolor  lespedeza  gives  good  promise 
as  a  quail  food  and  cover.  More  experi- 
ments in  forested  land,  however,  are 
needed  to  find  out  more  about  handling  it. 
Good  results  have  been  achieved  by  sowing 
seed  on  disced  soil  on  the  Carolina  Sand- 
hills National  Wildlife  Refuge  in  South 
Carolina  under  a  medium  stand  of  longleaf 

(Continned  07i  Page  25) 


A' pen  of   nearly   matured   quail    at   a   state   hatchery   just   before  they  are  to  be  turned  loose  as  part  of  the  state's  restocking  prograr 
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'NE  good  way  to  contribute  to  your 
chance  for  good  shooting  next  season  is 
to  save  some  seed  stock  from  this  sea- 
son's game  supply,"  according  to  Henry  P. 
Davis,  public  relations  division.  Remington 
Arms  Company,  Inc. 

"In  other  words,  don't  shoot  a  covey 
down  to  the  laist  bird.  Don't  set  the  limit 
as  a  MUST  every  time  you  go  hunting; 
stop  when  you've  had  a  fair  amount  of 
sport  and  don't  return  time  and  again  to 
the  same  section  just  because  you  had 
good  shooting  there  'yesterday,'  "  says 
Davis. 

"Wild  game  is  a  natural  renewable  crop. 
All  crops,  whether  they  spring  from  the 
soil  or  are  hatched  from  eggs,  have  to  be 
planted  and  cultivated  if  the  harvest  is  to 
be  successful.  Holding  your  fire  when  the 
covey  is  down  to  four  or  five  birds  is 
one  way  of  planting  next  year's  crop. 
Protecting  it  through  the  closed  season 
from  both  human  and  other  predators  is 
one  important  form  of  cultivating  it. 

"Many  a  sportsman  has  made  the  state- 
ment 'This  corner  held  a  covey  of  quail 
when  I  was  a  boy;  it  holds  a  covey  this 
year,  and  it  always  will  hold  a  covey, 
legardless  of  whether  the  birds  are  thinned 


The    kind    of    seed    that    makes    deer    hunting 

possible    ...    a    fawn    .    .    .    one    of   the    most 

alluring   of   all    wild    animals. 


down  by  shooting  or  not.'  Such  a  statement 
may,  indeed,  be  true,  but  did  that  sports- 
man ever  stop  to  wonder  why  that  par- 
ticular area  held  only  ONE  covey  of  quail, 
and  not  TWO?  The  answer  is  simple.  Any 
given  area  of  land  will  support  wild  life 
only  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  food 
on  it.  The  reason  that  single  covey  re- 
mained ONE  covey  year  after  year  was 
because  that  area  provided  only  enough 
food  for  ONE  covey.  Had  the  sportsmen 
improved  the  food  supply  of  that  area  it 
is  most  likely  that  he  would  soon  have 
been  saying  'There  is  a  covey  of  quail  in 
each   of   these   corners.' 

"Our  sportsman  may  not  have  stopped 
to  wonder  what  became  of  the  adult  birds 
left  over  from  the  covey  to  pair  off  and 
start  another  crop  each  spring.  Why  didn't 
they  stay  and  raise  more  covies  on  the 
same  land?  Again  the  answer  is  simple  .  .  . 
there  was  only  food  enough  for  ONE 
covey!  Surplus  birds  had  to  move  on  to 
more  fertile  fields. 

"On  your  hunting  trips  this  year,  when 
you  find  only  one  covey  of  quail  or  only 
a  few  pheasants  in  a  likely  looking  area, 
don't  blame  the  game  and  fish  departments 
for  not  providing  more  game.  Just  look 
around  rather  closely  and  you'll  very 
probably  find  the  answer  right  under  your 
feet  .  .  .  written  in  terms  of  foodless  fields, 
barren   corrosion  or  clean  farming. 

"A  really  interested  glance  around  would 
reveal  places  where  good  game  food  would 
grow  without  interfering  with  agricultural 
practices,  where  another  covey  would  flour- 
ish without  competing  with  the  first  for 
food  supplies,  and  where  your  own  shoot- 
ing chances  for  next  season  could  be  in- 
creased many-fold  by  just  doing  a  little 
advance  planting  for  fall  and  providing 
food  in  the  summertime. 

"Game  management  is  not  such  a  compli- 
cated science  that  it  cannot  be  practiced 
by  the  individual.  Reduced  to  its  simplest 
terms,  it  is  merely  the  provision  of  ideal 
habitat    and    adequate    protection.      Given 


these  advantages  any  crop  will  thrive  and 
provide   a    bountiful   harvest. 

"For  many  of  us  it  is  not  possible  to 
make  much  of  an  actual  contribution  to 
game  management  in  the  field,  but  we  can 
do  much  as  a  group  and  we  can  make  cer- 
tain suggestions  to  the  farmer  which  will 
pay  off  in  more  and  better  shooting.  It  may 
be  necessarj'  to  furnish  seed  plants  to  the 
farmer  and  to  pay  him  for  the  time  and 
effort  in  planting.  But  this  is  only  fair 
and  you'll  be  surprised  how  close  the  rela- 
tionship between  you  and  the  farmer  can 
become  through  such  an  interest.  Many 
years  of  personal  experience  have  taught 
me  that  the  farmer  is  generally  willing 
to  help  the  sportsman  who  wants  to  help 
himself. 

"So  this  year,  don't  live  for  today  alone. 
Think  about  the  game  supply  of  tomorrow 
and  the  years  to  come.  Have  your  fun, 
of  course,  but  save  some  seed  for  tomor- 
row. You'll  be  surprised  to  see  how  much 
the  knowledge  that  you're  doing  just  that 
will  add  to  the  pleasure  of  your  sport." 


Alexandria,  La. — Postage  stamp  cancel- 
lation dies  carrying  a  forest  fire  preven- 
tion slogan  will  be  used  on  all  stamps 
affixed  to  letters  and  postcards  going  out 
of  many  U.  S.  Post  Offices  soon,  John  B. 
Ferran  executive  secretary  of  the  Louisi- 
ana Forestry  Association,  reported  re- 
cently. He  said  that  the  Association  had 
been  ad^-ised  of  this  plan  by  the  Forest 
Ser^^ce  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture in  Washington. 

Their  use  on  U.  S.  mail  will  continue 
until  the  close  of  the  forest  season  in  late 
Fall,  he  said. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  forest  fire  pre- 
vention plea  will  be  imprinted  on  about 
40  million  pieces  of  mail  a  day.  The  slogan 
will  read:  '•Remember — Only  You  Can 
Prevent  Forest  Fires." 

Ferran  urged  all  Louisiana  Postmasters 
to  endeavor  to  get  copies  of  the  cancella- 
tion dies  for  use  on  all  mail  moving 
through  their  respective  Post  Offices. 
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The  Might  of  Trifles 


MAKE  EVERY 
SHOT  COUNT 


w, 


ITH  shooting  chances  at  game  none  too 
plentiful  at  best,  the  gunnei-  had  better 
try  hard  to  make  every  shot  count  this 
season. 

"This  business  of  blasting  away  in  the 
general  direction  of  flying  game  in  the 
hope  that  some  of  the  shot  will  connect 
just  doesn't  pay  off  in  the  game  bag,"  says 
Gail  Evans,  manager,  advertising,  public 
relations  and  shooting  promotion  division. 
Remington   Arms   Company,    Inc. 

"The  hunter  who  takes  his  time  and 
makes  pretty  sure  that  he  is  on  his  target 
before  he  presses  the  trigger  is  the  fellow 
who  will  be  coming  home  with  meat  for 
the  pot.  Sure,  game  birds  fly  fast  .  .  .  but 
shot  travels  fast,  too.  And  if  the  shooter 
does  not  crowd  his  shots,  he'll  find  that  he 
usually  has  plenty  of  time  to  hold  properly 
before  the  game  has  passed  beyond  effec- 
tive range. 

"Most  upland  game  birds  will  fly  at  the 
rate  of  about  40  miles  per  hour;  some  a 
bit  slower  and  some  a  little  faster.  This 
depends  on  the  species  and  whether  or  not 
the  individual  bird  is  badly  frightened. 
Most  shooting  chances  are  rather  tricky, 
particularly  in  heavy  cover.  Practically 
none  are  the  same.  But  the  average  shot 
is  only  about  20  yards  and  a  standard 
Remington  load  of  1  Vs  ounces  of  #7% 
chilled  shot  is  traveling  at  the  rate  of  about 
600  miles-per-hour  when  about  20  yards 
from  the  gun. 

"When  a  game  bird  flushes  in  front  of 
you,"  says  Evans,  "you  do  at  least  four 
things.  Probably  several  other  things  hap- 


pen, too,  but  these  four  are  the  most  im- 
portant. First,  you  estimate  the  range  as 
best  you  can.  Then  you  shift  your  feet  into 
as  comfortable  a  shooting  position  as  pos- 
sible, mount  your  gun  and  swing  on  the 
target,  and,  lastly,  pull  the  trigger  and,  if 
you  are  shooting  properly,  follow  through. 

"This  sounds  like  a  lot  of  time  has  been 
consumed  before  the  shot  is  fired,  but  it 
isn't  so  much  after  all.  Ballistic  engineers 
have  figured  that  you  consume  about  one- 
fifth  of  a  second  in  'getting  set.'  Your 
bird,  in  this  time,  has  flown  about  18  feet. 
He'll  fly  another  18  feet  while  you're  get- 
ting your  gun  up  and  on  him,  and  still 
another  18  feet  while  you're  pulling  the 
trigger.  On  the  basis  of  an  average  shot 
charge  velocity  of  900  feet  per  second  over 
your  original  range  of  20  yards,  the  shot 
charge  will  require  approximately  one- 
fifteenth  of  a  second  to  reach  the  crossing 
point  with  the  path  of  the  bird.  In  that 
time  he  will  have  flown  an  additional  six 
feet,  or  a  total  of  60  feet  from  the  time 
you  saw  him  until  your  shot  reaches  him. 

"These  calculations  are  based  on  a  cross- 
ing shot,  and  are  used  as  an  example  only, 
for  you  won't  get  this  type  of  shot  every 
time.  Straightaway  shots  should  require 
slightly  less  time,  others  slightly  longer. 
The  human  element,  too,  varies  and  is  the 
determining  factor.  But  the  general  idea  is 
that  a  number  of  things  happen  .  .  .  and 
happen  fast.  But  not  so  fast  that  you  don't 
usually  have  time  to  get  on  your  target 
if  you'll  only  take  it. 

"Don't  wait  too  long,  but  don't  try  to 
be  a  super-fast  shot.  Get  on  your  target 
as  fast  as  you  can,  but  don't  crowd  your- 
self. And  try  to  make  every  shot  count. 
Don't  shoot  if  you  do  not  think  you  can 
make  a  clean  kill.  Cripples  often  mean 
wasted  game." 


It  was  Wendell  Phillips  who  said,  "It  is 
but  the  littleness  of  man  who  sees  no  great- 
ness  in   trifles." 

In  the  Alps,  the  guides  caution  the 
tourists  against  speaking  because  the  vibra- 
tion of  the  human  voice  will  start  an 
avalanche. 

It  was  a  little  thing  for  a  cow  to  kick 
over  a  lantern  but  it  laid  the  city  of 
Chicago  in  ashes  and  rendered  a  hundred 
thousand  people  homeless. 

The  cackling  of  a  goose  aroused  the 
sentinels  and  saved  Rome  from  the  Gauls. 

One  flight  of  birds  prevented  Columbus 
from  landing  on  the  coast  of  Florida  when 
he  was  headed  toward  this  continent.  In 
those  days,  it  was  an  omen  of  good  luck 
to  follow  in  the  wake  of  birds  when  on 
an  exploring  trip  and  Columbus  changed 
his  course  to  follow  a  flock  of  parrots 
headed  toward  the  Southwest. 

Such   is   the   might  of  trifles! 

This  past  summer  one  day  the  sun  over 
Louisville  and  other  Kentucky  cities  be- 
came a  dull  pinkish-red  disk  shortly  before 
5  p.  m.  and  calls  swamped  the  newspapers. 
"What's  the  matter  with  the  sun?"  the 
callers  wanted  to  know. 

Smoke  caused  it  all.  A  smoky  haze  had 
reduced  the  glare  so  the  sun  could  be  seen 
in  sharp  outline.  Later  the  brownish  pall 
of  smoke  became  thicker  and  the  sun  was 
obscured.  And  the  smoke,  unbelievably, 
came  from  forest  fires  burning  in  northern 
Ontario,  Canada  where  they  roared  across 
more  than   125,000  acres. 

Think  of  it! 

Smoke  from  forest  fires  in  northern 
Ontario  obscuring  the  light  of  day  in 
Kentucky  cities  and  towns.  And  all  caused 
by   what? 

A  cigarette  butt — a  flaming  match — a 
smouldering  ember  of  a  camp  fire — a  wind- 
borne,  burning  leaf  from  a  brush  fire 
kindled  to  get  rid  of  ticks — or  just  some 
other  tiny  thing. 

Such  is  the  might  of  trifles! 


Some  lizards  incubate  their  eggs  beneath 
the  bark  of  rotting  logs.  Because  a  reptile's 
body  temperature  approximates  its  sur- 
roundings, the  female  leaves  her  nest 
periodically  to  bask  in  the  sun — returning 
to  transmit  the  warmth  to  her  eggs. 


Mud-dauber  wasps  build  many-celled 
mud  tubes  in  which  spiders,  paralyzed  by 
the  sting  of  the  female  wasp,  are  stored. 
In  each  cell  one  wasp  egg  is  laid  and, 
after  hatching,  the  larva  feeds  upon  the 
paralyzed  victims. 
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Howze    Beach,   a    hunter's   and    fisherman's    paradise    along    the    marshy    shores    of    Lake    Pontchartrarn. 


POULE  D'EAU  PARADISE 


K, 


.NOWN  in  various  parts  of  the  country 
as  coots,  mud  hens,  mud  ducks,  marsh 
hens,  mud  chickens  or  moor  hens;  lately 
dubbed  with  the  impressive  and  dignified 
"white  bill"  title,  the  fulicae  americana 
are  not  to  be  confused  with  Atlantic  eiders 
scoters,  sea  ducks  which  furnish  sport  to 
hunters  along  the  East  coast  breakers.  In 
Southeast  Louisiana  they  answer  to  the 
cognomen  poule  d'eau.  Call  them  what 
you  wish,  poule  d'eau  shooting  is  prime 
sport  in  Louisiana  and  Howze  Beach  near 
Slidell  is  a  veritable  paradise.  From  twelve 
noon  on  opening  day  until  the  last  legal 
minute  at  season's  close,  Cajun  hunters 
in  sneak  boats  vie  with  city  hunters  in 
blinds  for  a  shot  at  nature's  bastard  bird. 

This  dark  gray,   slate-colored  bird  with 
the  oversized  green  legs  is  easily  identified 


By 


W.  McFadden  Duffy 


in  flight  or  on  the  water  by  the  white  tail 
coverts  and  the  white  chicken-like  bill.  It 
is  the  bill  which  sets  the  poule  d'eau  apart. 
It  covers  the  entire  front  of  his  head  and 
is  extremely  sharp.  Many  a  hunter,  intent 
on  lifting  a  cripple  into  a  pirogue  has 
been  sternly  pecked  by  the  sharp  bill  of 
this   ungainly   bird. 

There  are  other  characteristics  which 
distinguish  poule  d'eau  from  "good  ducks." 
The  bird  jitterbugs  on  the  water  instead 


of  swimming,  propelling  himself  with  a 
lazy,  walking  gait.  His  head  bobs  forward 
in  rhythm  with  his  feet,  giving  him  a 
waltzing,   pecking  movement. 

Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  estimates  place 
poule  d'eau  population  in  excess  of  twenty 
million  birds.  Because  they  are  migratory 
birds,  bag  limits  are  governed  in  much  the 
same  manner  as  ducks  and  geese.  The 
decreased  bag  limit  in  194S.  from  twenty 
to  fifteen  birds  per  day,  brought  a  hue 
and  cry  from  duck  hunters  and  potile  d'eau 
hunters   alike,  for  different  reasons. 

The  principal  objection  which  most  duck 
hunters  have  to  this  bird,  which  has  feet 
like  a  duck  and  a  bill  like  s  chicken,  is 
his  enormous  and  varied  appetite.  The  duck 
hunter  howls  that  the  coot  eats  food  (and 
(Continued  on  Pnpe  SO) 
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FIRST 

NUTRIA  FUR 

COAT 


w, 


ILL  Louisiana's  nutria  (coypu)  sur- 
pass the  muskrat  as  an  adjunct  to  the 
state's  fur  industry  in  the  next  ten  years? 

The  amazing  increase  of  nutria  during 
the  last  ten  years  indicates  that  it  will, 
and  the  recent  manufacture  in  New  Or- 
leans of  this  state's  first  all  nutria  fur 
coat  will  no  doubt  have  a  material  effect 
on  the  demand  for  nutria  fur  by  fur 
buyers  and   fur  processors. 

Rich  in  appearance,  soft  in  texture  and 
light  in  weight,  one  look  at  this  nutria 
coat  convinces  the  most  dubious  that  the 
latest  addition  to  Louisiana's  rodent  family 
is  a  fur  bearer  to  be  considered  seriously 
in   this   state's   annual    crop    of   pelts. 

More  than  28,000  nutria  were  trapped  in 
Louisiana  during  the  1947-1948  season, 
an    increase    of    more    than     10,000    over 


(On  page  on  left)  Front  and  back  view 
of  new  Nutria  coat,  the  first  made  in 
Louisiana,  modeled  by  Carrie  IVlae 
Rodrigue,  of  the  Department  of  Wild 
Life  and  Fisheries:  and  below,  how 
furs  look  on  a  furrier's  board  as  he 
lays  out  the  coat  pattern.  (Top — right) 
B.  Brownstein,  New  Orleans  furrier, 
who  made  the  Nutria  coat,  valued  at 
$1,500,  and  who  predicts  an  amazing 
future  for  the  Nutria  fur  as  an  adjunct 
to  Milady's  wardrobe.  (Below)  Carrie 
Mae  Rodrigue  and  Armand  P.  Daspit, 
director  of  the  Fur  and  Refuge  Di- 
vision of  the  Department  of  Wild  Life 
and  Fisheries,  examining  the  first 
nutria   coat. 


the  previous  year,  and  Armand  P.  Daspit, 
director  of  the  fur  and  refuge  division 
of  the  department  of  Wild  Life  and  Fish- 
eries, predicts  that  in  another  10  years 
the  nutria  will  surpass  the  muskrat  in 
value  of  pelts  harvested  annually  by  Loui- 
siana  trappers. 

When  it  is  considered  that  almost  six 
million  muskrat  pelts  were  taken  during 
last  year's  trapping  season  with  a  total 
value  of  more  than  eight  and  a  half  mil- 
lion dollars,  and  a  nutria  pelt  is  worth 
easily  twice  as  much  as  a  muskrat  skin, 
the  added  value  to  the  state's  fur  wealth 
is  easily  figured. 

And,  according  to  Mr.  Daspit,  the  nutria 
and  the  muskrat  will  not  in  the  least 
instance   conflict  with   each   other. 

(Continued  on  Page  26) 


Joe  Jurisich  .  .  .  (Top)  the  dredging  apparatus  and  con- 
veyer belt  being  lowered  onto  an  oyster  reef.  (Center)  the 
adjustable  propeller  which  permits  manipulation  of  the 
harvester  in  extremely  shallow  water.  (Below)  A  broadside 
view   of  the   entire   harvester   unit. 
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OYSTER 

HARVESTER 

REVOLUTIONARY 


Joe  JURISICH  has  the  oyster  world  by 
the  tail  and  he's  afraid  to  let  go.  For 
seven  years  Joe,  who  has  a  thriving  oyster 
business  in  New  Orleans,  has  been  working 
on  an  oyster  harvester  that  would  dredge 
up  the  oysters  from  the  water  bottoms  and 
shell  reefs  without  doing  irreparable  dam- 
age to  the  oyster  beds.  About  a  year  ago 
his  first  model  harvester  was  given  a  trial 
and  worked  so  well  Joe  began  at  once  to 
build  a  genuine  serviceable  machine  that 
he  could  put  to  work  commercially.  Four 
months  ago  he  completed  his  new  har- 
vester. 

Now  he  admits  he's  got  the  oyster  busi- 
ness by  the  tail  and  he  doesn't  dare  let 
go.  He's  had  numerous  offers  from  other 
oyster  men  to  buy  his  machine,  or  a  similar 
one,  but  realizing  that  the  future  of  the 
oyster  business  in  Louisiana  could  be  done 
untold  harm  by  an  indiscriminate  use  of 
his  new  harvester,  he  is  determined  not 
to  sell  either  his  machine,  or  the  patent 
right. 

In  this  day  of  streamlined  machinery, 
speed  in  production  and  harvesting,  the 
Ju^isich  oyster  dredge  keeps  pace,  if  not 
a  few  steps  ahead  of  other  progressive 
inventions.  There  have  been  oyster  dredges 
built  in  former  years,  and  many  of  them 
have  worked,  up  to  a  certain  point.  In  fact 
there  are  oyster  dredges  in  operation  now 
throughout  the  oyster  producing  world,  but 
most  of  them  leave  a  lot  to  be  desired, 
both  in  their  method  of  operation  and  the 
condition  in  which  they  leave  the  oyster 
beds  once  they  have  passed   over. 

Not  so  this  new  harvester.  It  can  be 
made  to  work  for  the  betterment  of  oyster 
beds,  for  the  culture  of  young  oysters, 
for  the  seeding  of  new  beds,  and  for  the 
reclamation  of  shells,  as  well  as  for  bring- 
ing up  good  oysters,  and  it  can  do  all 
this  as  fast  as  50  men  could  do  the  same 
work  in  the  old  time  tong  method  of 
digging  oysters. 

Joe  Jurisich,  however,  is  an  oyster  man 
as  well  as  an  inventor,  and  he  is  the  first 
to  realize  that  if  his  new  machine  is  put 
into  general  commercial  use  it  would  strip 
every  oyster  reef  and  bed  in  jig  time.  That 
is  the  principle  reason  he  is  determined  not 
to   go   into   the   manufacture   of  the   new 


Joe   Jurisich    (left)    and    James    N.    McConne!!,    Director   of  the   Oyster  and   Water 

Bottoms    division     of    the     Department    of    Wild     Life    and     Fisheries,    inspecting 

oysters    dredged     up    by    the    new    harvester,    during    a    demonstration    for    state 

and  federal   officials. 


harvester  for  commercial  oyster  digging.  It 
is  doubtful  if  there  is  an  oyster  company 
in  the  country  that  would  not  buy  one  to 
three  or  four  of  the  machines  as  soon  as 
they  could  be  delivered,  especially  since 
Mr.  Jurisich  has  given  his  harvester  every 
test  possible  and  found  it  practical  and 
"bug"  proof. 

His  plan  is  to  sell  the  harvester  to  con- 
servation departments  of  various  states 
that  have  oyster  culture.  For  instance,  he 
claims  that  Louisiana  could  use  three  of 
the  n-.achines  to  great  advantage  in  the 
cultivation  of  natural  reefs  and  the  seed- 
ing of  new  oyster  beds.  Operated  by  the 
state,  the  machines  would  be  used  only 
for  the  betterment  of  the  oyster  industry, 
instead  of  the  depletion  of  oyster  beds. 

Mounted  on  a  maneuverable  barge  which 
is  powered  by  a  huge  outboard  pro- 
peller that  can  be  raised  or  lowered  to 
make  it  usable  in  deep  or  shallow  water, 
the  harvester  is  a  streamlined  unit  that 
brings  up  oysters,  shells,  clusters  of  spats 
(young  oysters)  or  whatever  else  is  loose 
or  movable  on  the  bottom  of  the  lake, 
lagoon,  bay,  river  or  the  sea.  There  is  an 
endless-chain  type  of  conveyor  that  brings 
up   the   oysters   as   they   are   fed   onto   the 


conveyor  by  the  strong,  steel  teeth  of  the 
rake-like  dredge,  and  there  are  guard  run- 
ners on  each  side  of  the  teeth  to  prevent 
gouging  or  excessively  deep  digging,  in 
the  oyster  beds. 

As  the  oysters,  shells  and  spats  are 
brought  up,  it  is  possible  for  men  to  stand 
on  each  side  of  the  conveyor  to  sort  out 
the  good,  marketable  size  oysters,  and  per- 
mit the  young  oysters  and  empty  shells 
to  drop  off  the  conveyor  onto  other  con- 
veyors that  put  them  either  back  into  the 
water,  or  onto  another  barge  for  trans- 
planting. 

Sturdily  constructed  and  mounted  the 
harvester  has  been  tested  in  every  type 
of  reef,  and  all  sorts  of  weather,  with  the 
result  that  state  and  federal  oyster  men. 
who  have  watched  it  in  operation,  have 
pronounced  it  revolutionarj-  in  the  oyster 
industry. 

Mr.  Jurisich.  himself  is  a  bit  awed  at 
the  possibilities  his  new  harvester  offers. 
That's  why  he  feels  he  has  the  oyster 
business  by  the  tail  and  is  afraid  to  let  go. 

"I  am  for  anything  that  will  better  the 
oyster  industry,"  Mr.  Jurisich  says,  "that's 
why  I  wouldn't  think  of  selling  my  harves- 
( Continued  on  Page  Si) 
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THE  WILD  TURKEY  OF  LOUISIANA 


A. 


IS  YOU  ate  your  fill  of  Christmas  turkey 
how  many  of  you  reckoned  back  to  the 
days  when  every  day  was  turkey  day  in 
America?  But  in  those  days  they  were 
wild  turkeys.  When  the  Pilgrims  landed  on 
these  shores  it  didn't  take  them  long  to 
realize  that  wild  turkeys  were  a  tremendu- 
ously  important  source  of  food,  and  with- 
out the  turkeys  it  is  doubtful  if  all  the 
early  colonists  could  have  survived. 

Aside  from  its  size,  there  are  several 
important  respects  in  which  the  wild  tur- 
key diff'ers  from  its  domesticated  relative. 
The  wild  bird  has  a  more  streamlined  ap- 
pearance, smaller  head,  larger  eye  and 
greater  brain  capacity.  It  has  no  white 
on  its  tail  or  wing  feathers,  its  flesh  is  not 
as  coarse.  It  is  more  alert,  and  its  note, 
shrill  and  clear  as  a  cavalry  bugle,  is  in 
marked  contrast  to  the  comparatively  dis- 
agreeable gobble  made  by  the  domestic 
turkey. 

As  civilization  marched  westward,  the 
wild  turkey  became  scarce  over  much  of  its 
former  range,  although  as  late  as  1800 
the  market  price  for  an  average-size  bird 
was  six  cents,  while  a  twenty-five  or  thirty- 
pound  gobbler  would  sometimes  bring  as 
much  as  a  quarter. 

Today  the  wild  turkey  is  completely  ex- 
tinct in  New  York,  New  England  and  many 
other  areas  where  it  used  to  be  found  in 
large  numbers.  The  birds  are  abundant 
only  in  certain  areas  in  the  Southern 
states,  principally  on  large  ranches,  es- 
tates or  shooting  preserves,  where  they 
have  been  relatively  undisturbed. 

Fires,  floods  and  the  conversion  of  for- 
mer forest  range  to  farm  land  have   con- 
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tiibuted  to  the  decline  of  the  wild  turkey, 
but  the  greatest  cause  has  been  man.  Be- 
cause of  their  size,  wild  turkeys  were  such 
a  desirable  addition  to  the  table  hunters 
and  trappers  used  every  method  at  their 
disposal,  legal  or  illegal,  to  kill  them. 

Hunters  also  took  full  advantage  of  the 
male  turkey's  couitship  behavior.  In  the 
spring'  the  gobbler  spends  most  of  his  wak- 
ing hours  trying  to  accumulate  his  harem. 
He  eats  vei-y  little,  subsisting  principally 
on  his  breast  sponge,  a  curious  and  useful 
appendage  which  provides  a  reservoir  of 
oil  and  fat  and  which  also  protects  his 
vital  organs  in  fights  with  rivals.  For 
about  three  months  he  continuously  ad- 
vertises his  presence  by  booming  gobbles, 
which  can  be  heard  for  miles.  These 
served  to  alert  not  only  his  prospective 
mates  but  any  hunters  within  earshot.  As 
the  gobblers  became  exterminated,  the 
wild  hens  often  went  into  barnyarls  to 
mate  with  domestic  toms.  As  a  result,  in 
many  sections  of  the  United  States,  wild 
turkeys  have  a  hybrid  appearance. 

Although  wild  turkeys  can  sometimes  be 
trapped  or  shot  with  comparative  ease, 
they  are  far  from  stupid.  They  have  in- 
credibly sharp  eyesight,  keen  hearing,  and 
almost   invariably   use   their   powerful   legs 


and  wings  to  carry  them  from  danger  the 
moment  they  sense  anything  amiss. 

The  wild  turkey  of  Louisiana  has  dis- 
appeared from  practically  all  of  its  former 
range.  A  few  remaining  flocks  are  present 
in  Madison  and  Tensas  Parishes;  Livingston 
Parish  and  the  Honey  Island  Swampy,  also, 
in  the  area  of  St.  Tammany  Parish,  and 
there  are  other  scattered  small  flocks  in 
several  other  sections  of  the  State. 

In  1941-42  a  study  of  the  wild  turkey 
in  Louisana  was  made  by  George  H.  Bick, 
under  a  federal  aid  project.  The  war  in- 
terrupted the  completion  of  this  project 
and  in  1946-47  the  project  was  completed 
by  F.  D.  Hollis.  Bicks  report  showed  158 
flocks  with  approximately  1,738  turkeys. 
The  final  inventory  made  in  1946-47  ac- 
counted for  133  flocks  with  approximately 
1,463  turkeys.  A  decline  of  25  flocks  ap- 
proximately 15%  of  the  population  of  the 
state.  These  studies  show  that  the  wild 
turkey  of  the  state  is  at  a  critical  lull 
and  unless  drastic  meaures  are  taken  to 
insure  the  safety  of  this  specie,  it  is  in 
danger  of  total  extinction. 

The  first  attempt  to  preserve  our  wild 
turkeys  was  a  closed  season  enacted  by 
the  Legislature  of  1902.  This  closed  season 
for  the  years  1902-03-04  gave  protection 
to  the  wild  turkey  from  April  1st  to  No- 
vember 1st.  From  1905  to  1917  the  law 
was  amended  to  an  open  season  only  on 
gobblers.  During  these  years  the  open  sea- 
son on  gobblers  varied,  but  the  open  shoot- 
ing was  through  the  winte  rmonths.  From 
1918  to  1926  the  law  was  again  amended 
ing  was  through  the  winter  months.  From 
1920-25  the  months  of  February  and  March 
were  open  on  gobblers  only.  From  1927 
to  1932  the  open  season  on  turkeys  was 
for  the  month  of  March.  In  1933-45  there 
was  a  complete  closed  season.  From  1945- 
47  the  season  was  opened  on  gobblers  only 
for  the  first  15  days  of  April.  In  1948  the 
season  has  again  been  entirely  closed  on 
the    taking    of    turkeys    in    Louisiana. 

It  is  very  apparent  that  if  wild  turkeys 
are  to  be  restored  in  Louisiana  we  must 
have  the  active  support  and  cooperation 
of  all  the  people  of  our  state  in  this  en- 
deavor. Unless  public  opinion  is  aroused 
the  violators  will  exterminate  the  remain- 
ing flocks  of  wild   turkeys. 

Many  sections  of  our  state  can  no 
longer  carry  a  population  of  wild  turkeys 
due  to  the  great  changes  in  the  habitat 
that  have  occurred  with  the  change  in  our 
land  use.  However,  there  are  vast  areas 
still  remaining  in  the  state  that  have  the 
requisite  habitat  to  support  wild  turkeys 
if  we  could  protect  them  and  allow  them 
to  re-establish  themselves  in  these  favor- 
able areas. 

In  Georgia,  Alabama  and  Florida  they 
still  have  fine  populations  of  wild  turkey. 
These  turkeys  were  restored  in  these  states 
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by  excellent  protection  and  without  IhiK 
protection  the  wild  turkey  could  not  have 
been  restored  to  huntable  populations  In 
Georgia,  Alabama  and  Florida.  The  only 
reason  Louisiana  does  not  have  fine  turl;ey 
areas  today  is  because  our  people  have 
failed  to  give  the  protection  to  this  specie 
that  it  must  have  to  regain  huntable  popu- 
lations in  the  favorable  sections  of  the 
state.  The  only  reason  the  wild  turkey  is 
still  in  Madison  and  Tensas  Parishes  is 
due  to  the  leadership  of  Honorable  Henry 
C.  Sevier,  Honorable  Jeff  B.  Snyder  and 
Sheriff  E.  D.  Coleman  of  St.  Joseph.  These 
three  gentlemen  many  years  ago  actively 
led  the  move  for  the  protection  of  the 
deer  and  wild  turkey  in  their  respective 
parishes,  with  the  .support  of  the  people 
these  two  parishes  not  only  restored,  but 
greatly  increased  the  deer  and  turkey  popu- 
lations. This  same  success  in  many  parishes 
of  the  state  could,  and  should  be  accom- 
plished, by  the  same  kind  of  enforcement 
and  protection  that  had  been  given  our 
wildlife  in  the  parishes  of  Madison  and 
Tensas. 

The  Honorable  Frank  Voelker,  .Judge  of 
the  6th  district,  rigidly  upholds  the  fish 
and  game  laws,  and  any  violator  who  goes 
before  his  court,  is  sure  to  get  the  full 
penalty  allowed  by  law. 

Until  the  balance  of  the  State  of  Loui- 
siana has  that  type  of  protection  for  our 
wildlife  resources  the  problem  of  restora- 
tion of  our  deer  and  turkey  will  be  very 
difficult. 


331  Violators  Arrested 


FAVORITE  SPORT 


»JALT  water  angling  has  long  been  a 
favorite  sport  with  coastal  sportsmen,  but 
according  to  a  recent  survey  made  by  OUT- 
DOORSMAN  the  coastal  boys  no  longer 
can   claim   the   sport  to  themselves. 

The  survey,  projected  over  300,000  active 
sportsmen,  showed  69.3%,  or  207,900,  in- 
cluded salt  water  angling  in  their  fishing- 
sport.  Naturally,  the  largest  percentages 
were  found  in  the  coast  states,  yet  a  com- 
paratively high  number  of  "inland"  fisher- 
men annually  find  time  to  go  to  the 
Atlantic,  Pacific  or  Gulf  for  some  angling. 

The  survey  also  disclosed  that  summer 
months  are  the  most  popular  with  salt 
water  anglers.  August  was  top  month  with 
16.3%  of  those  covered  by  the  survey. 
.July  ranked  next  with  15. -51%;  June  was 
third  with  14.17%,  and  September  fourth 
with  13.17%.  February  was  last  with  .65%  . 

Trolling  was  voted  the  most  popular 
fishing  method,  with  27.3%,  favoring  it. 
But  salt  water  fishing  with  fresh  water 
tackle  (bait  casting)  was  a  close  runnerup 
with  25.6%.  Surf  casting  drew  22.4% 
of  the  votes,  and  Pier  fishing  22.1%. 


1  HREE   hund]ed   and   thirty   one   arrests  Ht-ason    on     wild    waterfowl    and    the    big 

in   one  month   is  something  to  brag  about,  majority  of  violation*!  were   in  connection 

yet,  at  the  same  time  It  Is  really  something  with  duck  and  ifecM;  huntini;. 
for  which  to  feel   ashamed.    That  number  Commissioner    Emc-«t    S.    ClemenU    and 

of    game    and    fish    violators    were    appre-  ,,   ,  ...    r.-       »        n     i    \r  -»-        u 

,  ,  T       ■  ,  .       y  ^t.  Enforcement    Director   Paul    Voitier   have 

bended  by  the  enforcement  agents  of  the  ,...,..  .  ,, 

Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  department  of  the  '"^«"    ^''f''"^"    '"    ^he-r    .n^truct.oni.   U,   all 

state,   between   November    12   and    Dccem-  e^mc  wardens,  regarding  the  apprehension 

ber   12,   and   while  the  game   wardens  feel  a"''    charging    of    violator)!,    and    this    ha* 

they  have  been  of  assistance  in  the  protec-  caused  a  stepped-up  law  enforcement  dur- 

tion    and    conservation    of   game    and    fish  ing   the   la.st   six   months,   and    particularly 

by  enforcement  of  the  laws,  through  mak-  during    the    hunting    sca.son    and    this    in- 

ing   arre.sts,    they,    at    the    same   time    feel  creased    activity    will    continue    both    men 

regi-et  that  so  many  persons   in   Louisiana  declare. 

have    had    so    little    regard    for    state    and  The    following    Is    a    tabulation    of    the 

federal  laws.  number     of     arrests     with     the     violations 

This    30-day    period    covered    the    open  charged: 

TRAWLING  IN  CLOSED  WATERS : 4 

POSS.  UNDERSIZE  SHRIMP 6 

HUNTING  WITHOUT  LICENSE 22 

HUNTING  AT  NIGHT 78- 

HUNTING  WITH  UNPLUGGED  GUN ; 20 

HUNTING  QUAIL  CLOSED  SEASON 9 

HUNTING  DOE  CLOSED  SEASON 7 

HUNTING  DEER  CLOSED  SEASON 30 

HUNTING  MIG.  W.  FOWL  IN  CLOSED  SEASON 10 

HUNTING  MIG.  W.  FOWL  ILLEGAL  HOURS 39 

HUNTING  NO  FEDERAL  STAMP 8 

HUNTING    ON    STATE    PRESERVE , 3 

EXCEEDING  LEGAL  LIMIT  MIG.  WATER  FOWL 28 

HUNTING  FUR  BEARING  ANIMALS  WITH  GUN 10 

TRAPPING  NO  LICENSE 1 

TRAPPING  OUT  SEASON 11 

TRAPPING  ON  STATE  PRESERVE - 1 

HUNTING  DUCK  FROM  POWER  BOAT 20 

HUNTING  GALLINULES  OUT  OF  SEASON - 1 

HUNTING  DOVES  OUT  OF  SEASON - 6 

HUNTING  SNIPES  IN  CLOSED  SEASON - - 2 

CAMPING  OVER  THREE  DAYS  WITHOUT  PERMIT.... 14 

TOTAL .; - - 331 
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W.    McFadden     Duffy    holding    a    poule    d'eau    and    showing    the    bird's    chicken-like    beak 
and   over-sized    green    legs  which    make   it  easily   distinguishable    in   flight. 


POULE  D'EAU  PARADISE  .  .  . 

(Continued  from  Page  13) 

vast  quantities  of  it)  which  should  be  going 
to  feed  ducks.  And  the  coot  hunter  replies 
that  this  is  quite  satisfactory.  The  coot, 
which  is  neither  a  duck,  goose  or  swan, 
even  though  he  is  always  ready  to  sample 
aquatic  and  animal  life  which  sustain  the 
others,  takes  more  than  a  healthy  share  of 
all  available  food.  Kill  off  this  lowly  rated 
bird,  cry  the  duck  hunters,  and  give  "good 
ducks"   a  chance. 

Not  so,  cry  the  Cajun  hunters,  whose 
familiar  shout  of  "dar  one"  sounds  so  often 
on  the  Howze  Beach  ponds.  They  maintain 
that  the  poule  d'eau  is  fine  food  and  when 
properly  prepared  rivals  if  not  surpasses 
duck  or  goose. 

When  it  comes  to  flying  the  poule  d'eau 
is  almost  as  ungainly  as  he  is  when  swim- 
ming.  Flying   seems   to   be   an   effort  and 


even  when  fired  upon  the  bird  seldom  seems 
to  fly  more  than  a  hundred  yards  away. 
There  it  flops  back  into  the  water  and 
swims  about  with  that  peculiar,  jerking 
motion  which  has  earned  for  it  almost 
universal  contempt. 

Yet  when  it  comes  to  diving  the  poule 
d'eau  is  a  past  master  and  can  disappear 
under   water   pronto. 

Poule  d'eau  breed  much  in  the  same 
manner  as  ducks  and  geese,  ranging  gen- 
erally from  Canada  to  Central  America. 
In  spite  of  heavy  shooting  in  many  parts 
of  the  country  where  they  are  highly  prized 
for  the  table,  the  poule  d'eau  population 
seems  to  be  on  the  increase  and  each 
winter  finds  more  and  more  of  them  in 
the  Howze  Beach  lagoons  and  canals. 

The  annual  migration  of  poule  d'eau 
flights  to  Howze  Beach  is  in  itself  a  strange 
thing.  Bass  fishermen  often  find  the  vast 
stretches  of  marsh  empty  until  late  Octo- 


ber or  early  November.  Then,  suddenly, 
almost  over  night,  there  are  literally  tens 
of  thousands  of  the  birds  milling  about 
in  the  open  lagoons.  Like  their  more 
highly-regarded  companions,  ducks  and 
geese,  the  first  threat  of  winter  sends  them 
southward.  They  migrate  slowly,  even 
southward,  until  some  blustery  morning 
they  blanket  the  Howze  Beach  lagoons. 

Bounded  on  the  North  by  Highway  11 
and  on  the  East  by  State  Highway  2, 
Howze  Beach  extends  Southward  from 
North  Shore  to  Salt  Bayou.  Five  deep 
canals  lace  the  "flats"  together  and  con- 
nect with  a  canal  which  runs  parallel  to  a 
causeway  leading  from  State  Highway  2  to 
a  pumping  station  at  Howze  Beach  proper. 
For  the  most  part  the  "flats"  are  extremely 
shallow  and  are  seldom  more  than  two  feet 
deep.  Tule  grass,  growing  tall  on  the  levees 
which  border  the  canals,  makes  excellent 
material  for  blinds.  Aquatic  grass  and 
Crustacea  abounds  as  food  for  wild  fowl. 
As  the  duck  hunters  lament:  "It's  a  natural 
duck  pond,   only   filled  with  poule   d'eau." 

Certain  parts  of  the  Howze  Beach 
lagoons  offer  excellent  bass  fishing  with 
much  of  the  best  fishing  available  in  the 
Fall  months.  However,  the  bass  fisherman 
literally  takes  his  life  in  his  hands  when 
he  fishes  during  the  poule  d'eau  season. 
During  the  first  week  of  the  1948  season 
two  bass  fishermen  were  peppered  with 
shot  and  had  to  be  hospitalized.  As  one 
avid  fiy  fisherman  put  it:  "Fishing  is  en- 
tirely out  of  the  question  and  it's  a  good 
idea  to  sing  the  Star  Spangled  Banner 
as  loud  as  you  can  when  you're  paddling 
out  to  get  a  cripple." 

The  poule  d'eau  hunter  has  little  or  no 
trouble  at  all  in  shooting  the  limit  at 
Howze  Beach.  Jump  hunters  start  the  big 
rafts  of  birds  moving  and  since  the  poule 
d'eau  doesn't  fly  away  when  the  guns  open 
up  it  is  merely  a  matter  of  time  before 
the  hunter  has  a  full  bag. 

Howze  Beach  is  probably  the  only  spot 
in  Southeast  Louisiana  where  one  finds  the 
jump  hunter  in  such  large  numbers.  Often 
referred  to  as  the  jump  hunter,  for  the 
most  part  the  Cajun  isn't  interested  in 
ducks.  He's  after  poule  d'eau  and  nothing 
else.  If  "good  ducks"  do  happen  to  pass 
overhead,  he'll  bang  away  at  them,  but  he 
goes  into  the  Howze  Beach  flats  after  coot. 

The  jump  hunter  uses  a  small  one-man 
pirogue  and  camouflages  the  bow  with  tule 
grass  and  branches.  He  is  usually  an  ex- 
perienced paddler  and  sends  the  small 
pirogue  inching  slowly  into  the  big  rafts  of 
birds.  Because  the  poule  d'eau  is  not  easily 
alarmed  the  hunter  can  get  almost  to  the 
outer  fringe  of  a  raft  before  the  birds 
rise.  At  the  first  sign  of  alarm  or  indication 
that  the  birds  will  fly,  the  hunter  flres  into 
the  rafted  birds.  The  kill  varies  from  two 
to  six  birds.  Now  and  then  a  hunter  will 
be  lucky  and  kill  the  limit  with  only  two 
stalking  trips.  It  isn't  a  sporting  proposi- 
tion at  all,  but  the  dyed-in-the-wool  poule 
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d'eau  huntfi-  isn't  a  sportsman.  lie's  after 
poule  d'eau  for  the  table  and  at  a  minimunn 
expense  of  ammunition  in  these  days  of 
ten  cent  shells. 

Jump  hunting  results  in  a  tremendous 
number  of  cripples.  Even  the  most  skillful 
sneak  hunter  is  able  to  approach  seldom 
more  than  fifty  yards  before  the  birds 
become  alarmed  and  take  to  the  air.  The 
use  of  heavy  shot  and  express  loads  can't 
compensate  for  the  extreme  range.  Con- 
sequently only  a  fevi^  birds  are  killed  out- 
right. The  cripples  usually  escape  only  to 
die  later  in  the  grassy  marsh  nearby.  I've 
seen  more  dead  game  birds  because  of 
crippling  shots  at  Howze  Beach  as  a  result 
of  this  practice  than  at  any  other  place. 

Jump  hunters  sometimes  work  in  pairs 
and  approach  the  rafts  from  two  sides.  I 
have  seen  as  many  as  four  hunters  in 
sneak  boats  working  on  a  single  raft  of 
birds.  Even  after  the  poule  d'eau  are  scat- 
tered the  jump  hunter  continues  to  stalk 
the  small  flocks  until  the  limit  is  reached. 

When  one  has  watched  sneak  hunters 
working  a  raft  of  birds  the  big  difference 
between  poule  d'eau  and  ducks  is  clearly 
evident.  Ducks  disappear  immediately 
after  the  first  volley  and  the  chances  are 
that  they  never  return  to  such  a  pond.  But 
the  ungainly  coot  rises  awkwardly  from  the 
water,  flies  about  a  hundred  yards  and 
flops  down  on  the  water  to  be  shot  at  again. 
Poule  d'eau  often  allow  themselves  to  be 
shot  at  four  or  five  times  before  finally 
taking  to  the  air  and  flying  a  considerable 
distance. 

Another  popular  method  of  hunting  the 
foolish  poule  d'eau  at  Howze  Beach  .is  to 
shoot  from  levees  which  line  the  deep 
canals.  The  tall  tule  grass  offers  excellent 
cover  and  the  hunters  line  the  levees, 
usually  about  a  hundred  yards  apart.  I 
have  seen  singles,  separated  from  the  mill- 
ing flock,  go  rocketing  along  the  canals 
with  hunters  rising  every  hundred  yards 
to  bang  away  at  them.  When  the  wind 
is  right  there  is  no  need  for  a  pirogue 
to  retrieve  the  downed  birds.  The  wind 
washes  them  into  shore  and  the  hunter 
merely  has  to  gather  the  birds  at  the  end 
of  the  hunt.  Shooting  from  the  levees  is 
a  common  sight.  Sometimes  entire  families 
line  up  in  the  tule  grass  to  shoot  at  high 
flying  poule   d'eau. 

The  road  which  leads  from  Highway  2 
to  the  pumping  station  is  usually  lined  with 
automobiles  and  many  hunters  actually 
shoot  from  the  roofs  of  cars  parked  along 
the  road.  This  is  pass  shooting  of  a  sort 
and  the  frightened  coot  that  comes  over 
is  anybody's  bird.  Sometimes  twenty 
hunters  will  fire  at  a  bird  before  it  is 
downed. 

The  most  sporting  way  to  shoot  poule 
d'eau  is  to  build  a  blind  and  set  out 
decoys.  The  more  decoys  the  better  the 
shooting.  The  singles  will  decoy  readily  to 
twelve  or  more  blocks  and  a  stool  of  two 
dozen    will    bring    excellent    results.    It    is 


alway.s  a  good  idea  to  build  the  b';Kt  blind 
jjossible  with  the  material  at  hand.  Even 
though  the  poule  d'eau  will  come  in  to 
decoys  in  front  of  a  poorly  camouflaged 
blind,  there  is  always  the  chance  that  "good 
duck.s"  will  happen  by,  and  a  well  diKguised 
blind  may  mean  the  difference  between 
only  poule  d'eau  and  a  mixed  bag.  In  set- 
ting out  the  blocks  always  remember  that 
poule  d'eau  are  no  different  from  ducks 
or  geese  in  that  they  must  head  into  the 
wind  when  decoying  and  mu.st  head  into 
the  wind  when  taking  off  from  the  water. 
Set  your  decoys  out  accordingly  and  as- 
sure yourself  of  some   nice   wing  shots. 

No  matter  what  critici.sm  is  leveled  at 
the  poule  d'eau  in  regard  to  his  place  on 
the  table,  his  action  in  the  water  or  his 
awkward  flight,  the  coot  when  he  finally 
becomes  airborne  is  a  nice  target.  With 
a  good  tail  wind  he  can  travel  pretty  fast 
and  his  erratic  flight  makes  him  a  number 
one  game  bird.  He  decoys  easily  and  will 
flare  when  frightened,  offering  a  fine  target 
in  either  case.  The  hunter  who  looks  down 
on  nature's  strange  bird  will  have  to  admit 
that  wing  shooting  is  no  cinch.  In  spite 
of  all  that  is  said  about  the  bird,  honest 
hunters  admit  that  it  takes  as  many  shells 
per  bird  shooting  poule  d'eau  as  they  aver- 
age on  ducks.  So  that  says  something  in 
favor    of   the   controversial   bird. 

The  drastic  reduction  in  the  bag  limit 
on    ducks   and   geese    in    recent   years   has 


cauced  more  hunttri*  U>  turn  Ui  poule  d'eau 
for  Kport.  The  prex'^nt  bag  limit  of  15  given 
a  hunter  an  opportunity  Ut  get  hiK  fill  of 
wing  .".hooting  and  the  low  regard  for  the 
coot  UK  a  table  delicacy  on  the  part  of  mort 
hunter.s  allowx  him  to  Katiufy  hi*  desire  to 
eliminate  hix  xhare  of  the  bird)!  and  make 
more  room  for  the  "good  ducks." 

A  lot  of  hunters  who  are  siccujitorned 
to  shooting  duck.",  find  it  difficult  to  con- 
nect with  poule  d'eau  at  fir.«.t.  Unually  they 
are  shooting  behind  the  bird.  Thiji  fact 
probably  dates  back  to  the  day  when  «ome 
fooli.sh  gunner  started  passing  the  word 
along  that  coots  don't  have  to  be  led.  Don't 
be  fooled.  Any  bird  flying  across  decoys 
has  to  be  led.  A  slow  flying  coot  doesn't 
need  the  .same  amount  of  lead  as  a  mal- 
lard, pintail  or  teal;  but  he  has  to  be  led, 
and  if  you  aren't  connecting,  try  shooting 
in  front  of  your  next  poule  d'eau. 

I've  been  shooting  poule  d'eau  at  Howze 
Beach  for  ten  years  oflF  and  on.  I  went  in 
search  of  ducks  and  soon  found  that  the 
average  hunter  has  little  or  no  chance  of 
getting  a  good  duck  at  Howze  Beach.  The 
first  twenty  minutes  on  opening  day  often 
prove  profitable  but  after  the  barrage  gets 
started  you  can  sit  back  and  watch  the 
ducks  climbing  and  heading  out  toward 
the  big  lakes.  Ducks  don't  stay  where 
hunters  are  pouring  it  on.  But  poule  d'eau 
do  and  that's  the  amazing  thing  about 
them.     If  poule   d'eau   scared  as  easily  as 


"Gosh!    I  LOVE  coon  hunting." 
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This    might   be   cited    as   one   of   the    reasons   the   duck    limit   this    past    season    was    only    four    per   day,    or    possession    limit   of   eight   for 
two  days.  The  above   is  a   pictured   result  of  a   duck   hunt    BEFORE    there    was    a    limit    or    federal    control. 


ducks,  Howze  Beach  would  be  as  quiet  as 
Canal  Street  at  four  in  the  morning;  but 
they  don't.  They  will  flare  when  shot  at 
but  flop  down  on  the  water  often  less  than 
a  hundred  yards  away.  They'll  decoy  even 
with  the  hunter  standing  in  his  blind. 
They'll  do  all  the  crazy  things  which  a 
game  bird  shouldn't  do:  bunch  up  and 
fly  almost  into  the  blind,  circle  around 
and  give  you  a  second  shot  and  even  fly 
back  over  an  area  where  they  have  been 
shot  at  a  number  of  times.  But  for  all 
the  faults,  poule  d'eau  offers  some  of  the 
nicest  wing  shooting  available  in  these  days 
of  small  bags;  particularly  so  with  the  duck 
bag  limit  pegged  at  four. 

When  the  hunt  is  over  and  the  task  of 
cleaning  the  birds  comes  up,  here  are  a  few 
tips:  Don't  try  to  clean  a  poule  d'eau  as 
you  would  a  duck.  If  you  try  to  pluck  them 
you'll  spend  hours  on  the  back  steps.  Skin 
them  instead.  It's  easy  and  allows  a 
thorough  job.  Chop  off  the  wings,  feet  and 
head.  Then  slit  the  skin  across  the  breast 
with  a  sharp  knife  or  razor.  Dig  your 
fingers   in   and   pull   in   two   directions.    Ofl' 


oomes  the  skin  and  feathers.  Often  you'll 
find  the  bird  lined  with  a  half  inch  of  fat. 
Pull  off  most  of  it  if  possible.  Too  much 
will  give  the  bird  that  unsavory  flavor 
which  has  made  it  an  undesired  game  bird 
to  so  many  hunters. 

There  are  many  recipes  for  poule  d'eau; 
as  many  as  there  are  pages  in  the  average 
cook  book.  Every  coot  hunter  has  his 
favorite  and  here  are  some  of  the  most 
common. 

After  the  bird  is  dressed,  soak  it  in  a 
solution  of  chopped  onions  and  vinegar. 
The  fowl  should  stand  in  this  mixture  over- 
night or  at  least  for  several  hours.  Make  a 
thick  gravy  by  browning  flour  and  stew 
the  bird  until  tender,  flavoring  with  finely 
chopped  onions  and  peppers.  Serve  with 
rice. 

Another  recipe  calls  for  French  frying. 
Soak  the  birds  in  vinegar  water  for  several 
hours.  Boil  for  15  minutes  in  plain  water. 
Allow  to  drain  and  then  shake  well  in 
paper  sack  in  which  a  cup  of  flour  has 
been  placed.  Drop  in  deep  fat  and  French 
fry  until  cooked. 


One  of  my  very  close  friends,  an  ardent 
poule  d'eau  hunter,  cooks  them  this  way. 
Slicing  the  thick  breast  meat  from  the 
bone,  he  soaks  it  in  a  vinegar  solution  for 
several  hours.  After  the  vinegar  solution 
has  taken  away  the  strong  flavor  he  spreads 
them  on  a  broiler  and  sprinkles  them  with 
finely  chopped  onions.  Then  they  are 
broiled  until  done;  and  served  with  butter 
and  chopped  parsley  sauce. 

Such  is  poule  d'eau  shooting  on  the 
Howze  Beach  "flats."  As  long  as  the  huge 
rafts  continue  to  winter  there  I'll  make 
frequent  trips  each  season.  I'd  rather  hunt 
ducks  and  geese  and  will  whenever  the 
opi>ortunity  presents  itself  but  there'll 
always  be  time  left  over  for  poule  d'eau 
shoots.  Don't  ever  doubt  that  it  is  time  well 
spent;  for  aside  from  the  excellent  prac- 
tice offered  in  the  way  of  wing  shots,  the 
lowly  poule  d'eau  can  be  fashioned  into  a 
tasty  meal. 

When  the  early  sun  rises  on  the  "flats" 
and  the  .iump  hunters  start  the  big  rafts 
milling  around,  I'll  be  there. 
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MUGGINS  .  .  . 

(Coritiriued  from.  Faye  8) 
Foe  the  rest  of  the  day  he  attached  him 
self  unshaUably  to  me,  went  wheie  I  went, 
and  did  what  I  did.  He  could  not  have 
been  more  adhesive  had  I  owned  him  since 
puppyhood  and  had  a  fee  simple  title  to 
him.  and  he  refused  to  accept  attentions 
from  anybody  else  during  his  visit.  That 
was  the  way  Muggins  visited. 

On  the  second  day  I  had  a  carpenter 
build  a  comfortable  kennel  for  him  behind 
the  hotel.  Maybe  I  could  get  him  into  the 
habit  of  sleeping  there.  I  also  bribed  the 
hotel  cooks  to  pitch  him  tidbits  from  the 
back  door.  Perhaps  a  good  hefty  steak 
would  make  an  impression  on  him,  I  de- 
cided. But  as  we  entered  the  butcher  shop 
and  I  pointed  out  an  expensive  cut  to  the 
clerk,  Punch  Dorsey's  voice  hailed  me  from 
the  rear: 

"If  it's  for  Muggins,  he'd  just  as  lief 
have  that  round  steak.  Do  him  as  much 
good  as  that  40-cent  stuff.  I'm  here  to 
sell  meat,  and  I  ain't  aimin'  to  meddle; 
but  if  you're  tryin'  to  make  an  impression 
on  Muggins  so  he'll  remember  you  later 
on — "  He  shook  his  head  good-naturedly. 
"Ongrateful   old   cuss,   sir." 

When  we  went  by  the  drug  store  and  I 
set  him  up  to  ice  cream,  I  came  in  for 
more  kidding. 

"Might  as  well  save  your  money,  Doc!" 
called  out  Will  Coffin.  "It's  been  tried 
before." 

The  whole  town  knew  that  I  was  making 
up  to  Muggins,  and  nobody  seemed  to 
mind.  For  his  part,  my  guest  accepted 
everything  I  offered  him,  including  the 
kennel,  with  great  gravity.  In  spite  of  the 
attentions  I  showered  upon  him,  however, 
he  unceremoniously  walked  off  on  the 
fourth  day.  The  next  I  heard  of  him  he 
had  taken  up  with  an  outfit  of  wheat- 
threshers  and  was  following  them  about 
the  neighborhood.  Then  I  heard  that  a 
highway  encampment  was  building  a 
bridge  across  Rough  Creek,  and  that  Mug- 
gins was  bossing  the  job  for  them.  A  week 
passed  without  further  report  on  his 
peregrinations.  One  night  a  farmer  dropped 
into  the   drug  store  for  some   medicine. 

"Saw  Muggins  yesterday,"  he  told  Ned 
Farrabee. 

"What  was  he  doin'?" 

"Old  wai--horse  was  on  the  prowl,  I 
reckon.  Saw  him  clear  over  in  Bucking- 
ham County." 

So  the  vagabond  was  in  another  county, 
with  the  hunting  season  only  a  few  days 
off.   The  report  was  a  bit  disturbing. 

"Suppose  he'll  get  back  all  right?"  I 
asked,   trying  to  sound   casual. 

"Who,  Muggins?"  the  crowd  laughed. 
"Knows  every  pig-path  and  rabbit-gnaw 
this  side  o'  North  Car'lina.  Always  goes  off 
on  a  bender  about  this  time  of  the  year, 
but  he'll  be  strictly  business  later  on. 
Shucks,  that  old   monkey  knows  when  the 


One    of   the    rapidly    di 


inishing    breeds    of    American 
best   of   all    retrievers    in   wat( 


season  opens  as  well  as  you  do.  Liable  to 
be  squattin'  on  his  haunches  out  there  in 
front  and  panhandlin'  us  for  ice  cream 
tomorrow  night,"  offered  Punch  Dorsey. 

"Or  sleepin'  in  that  $11  kennel  of 
yours,"  twitted  Will   Coffin. 

And  he  was.  I  was  overjoyed  to  find  him 
waiting  for  me  the  next  morning,  looking 
as  patriarichal  and  grave  as  ever.  There 
followed  a  determined  campaign  to  make 
the  dog  feel  at  home.  I  danced  attendance 
upon  him.  Enlisting  the  aid  of  the  hotel 
cooks,  I  fed  him  on  the  fat  of  the  kitchen. 
When  the  day  before  the  opening  came. 
Muggins  and  I  were  inseparable.  Maybe 
the  old  hobo  was  settling  down  at  last. 
Perhaps  my  kennel  had  turned  the  trick. 
The  thought  of  having  out-maneuvered 
Ned  Farrabee,  Will  Coffin  and  the  rest 
gave  me. a  chuckling  satisfaction. 

That  night  I  met  several  farmers,  in 
town  for  a  Masonic  meeting,  who  told  me 
their  places  were  overrun  with  birds. 
"We've  had  a  tolerable  wet  summer,"  ex- 
plained one,  "and  there's  plenty  of  vegeta- 
tion, which  means  the  birds  are  in  the  open 
fields.  More  partridges  on  my  farm  than 
I've  seen  for  years.  Come  out  tomorrow 
and   try   your  hand,"   he   invited. 

Arranging  for  an  absence  of  several  days 
from  the  office,  I  overhauled  boots  and 
gun,  had  the  cooks  pack  a  substantial 
snack  for  Muggins  and  me,  and  got  every- 
thing in  readiness  for  an  early  start  the 
next  morning.  Just  before  retiring  I  went 
out  to  see  whether  Muggins  was  in  status 
quo.  There  he  was  in  the  warm  kennel, 
snoring  like  a  trooper. 

Beating  the  alarm,  I  was  up  and  dressed 
by  daybreak.  Grabbing  coat  and  gun,  I 
jumped  into  the  car  and  called  Muggins. 
No  response.  I  called  again.  The  old  codger 
must  be  over-sleeping.  I  walked  down  to 
the  kennel  and  looked  in.  For  a  minute  I 


stupidly  eyed  the  box  before  the  full 
force  of  the  blow  dawned  upon  me.  Mug- 
gins  was   gone  I 

Left  high  and  drj-  on  the  opening  day. 
and  a  crispy  November  morning  at  that. 
with  plenty  of  birds  and  no  dog.  Few  mis- 
fortunes that  can  happen  to  a  bird  hunter 
are  comparable  to  that.  In  chagrin  I  turned 
back  and  changed  my  clothes  and  went  to 
the  office.  I  would  keep  away  from  those 
expert  kidders  at  the  drug  store.  But  dur- 
ing the  day  I  ran  into  Punch  Dorsey  on 
the    street. 

"What,  you  not  huntin'  today.  Doc?"  he 
asked,  a  knowing  twinkle  in  his  eyes. 

"No.  Something  developed  at  the  office. 
and    I   couldn't  get   off,"   I   lied. 

"Told  you  Muggins  was  a  ongrateful 
cuss.  Know  how  you  feel.  Was  up  kind  of 
early  myself,  thinkin'  maybe — but  you 
can't  depend  on  that  monkey.  Fellow  told 
me  he  saw  'im  at  Will  Coffin's  house  at 
daybreak.  Two  years  hand-runnin"  now  he's 
hunted  the  openin'  with  Will.  Don't  let  it 
worry  you  too  much.  He'll  come  around 
sooner   or  later." 

But  he  didn't  come  around.  I  waited 
vainly  for  three  weeks,  while  he  took  up 
successively  with  Will  Coffin,  Punch 
Dorsey,  Cliff  Walters  and  the  rest  and 
hunted  several  days  with  each.  Then  he 
disappeared.  Rumor  had  him  on  a  rabbit- 
hunting  spree.  The  old  renegade  had  evi- 
dently marked  me  off  his  list:  so  I  wired 
my  sister,  in  Mississippi,  to  send  the 
Llewellin  pup.  She  would  be  better  than 
no   dog. 

Her  telegram  hardly  restored  my  spirits: 
"Sally  Anne  down  with  distemper.  Veteri- 
nary doing  all  possible  but  recovery  doubt- 
ful. Terribly  sorry." 

Whoever  invests  his  affecrions  in  a  dog 
gives  hostages  to  fortune,  I  reminded  my- 
self.  Not  to  be   outdone   entirelv,  I  wired 
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two  other  friends  for  dogs,  only  to  pay 
charges  on  two  wordy  "regret"  messages. 

Well,  I  would  give  up  and  take  a  long 
deferred  official  trip  to  Washington.  I  had 
my  secretary  arrange  for  an  appointment 
and  packed.  But  when  I  went  out  to  get 
into  the  car,  my  eyes  must  have  bulged  in 
their  sockets.  There  sat  Muggins,  as  big 
as  life,  in  the  front  seat.  I  gaped  in- 
credulously, my  bag  dropped  to  the  ground. 
He  looked  up  and  barked  a  throaty  invi- 
tation. 

"Cancel  that  trip,"  I  called  to  my  secre- 
tary. "Telegraph  'em  I'm  sick.  Got  the 
fever   or  something." 

"What  kind?"  she  called  back,  with  her 
punctilious  regard   for   details. 

"Any  kind  that'll  take  about  four  days 
to  recover  from.  Walking  fever  might  do," 
I  shouted  and  changed  into  my  hunting- 
clothes. 

The  next  four  days  I  shall  not  soon  for- 
get. They  were  everything  a  hunter  could 
wish,  made  doubly  memorable  by  the 
crotchets  of  my  homely  but  amiable  com- 
panion. I  soon  verified  what  I  had  heard 
about  him  for  months:  that  he  had  his 
own  way  of  doing  things. 

At  the  very  outset  he  showed  me  who 
was  boss.  When  we  got  out  of  the  car, 
I  started  in  one  direction  while  Muggins 
shambled  off  in  another.  I  stopped  and 
called  to  him. 

"This  way,  Muggins!" 

He  stopped,  turned  his  massive  head 
toward   me   and  waited. 

"This  way,  I  say." 

Swaggering  a  few  steps  farther,  he 
turned  and  eyed  me  again.  Then  he 
emitted  a  guttural  protest  and  trotted 
stubbornly  on.  He  won  the  argument,  as 
he  won  most  of  the  others  that  arose  the 
next  few  days.  He  did  whatever  I  wanted 
him  to  do — when  it  was  what  he  wanted 
to  do.  Not  the  scantiest  respect  did  he 
show  for  any  ideas  I  had  as  to  where  or 
how  to  hunt.  To  be  honest,  I  soon  dis- 
covered that  he  knew  more  about  it  than 
I  did  anyway;  so  I  stopped  trying  to  hunt 
him,  and  let  him  hunt  me. 

He  didn't  do  anything  the  way  one 
would  expect  a  seasoned  dog  to  do  it.  His 
pointing,  for  instance.  A  short  distance 
from  the  car  he  sniffed  lazily  and  stopped. 
Didn't  point.  Didn't  do  anything.  Just 
stopped. 

"Hi   on,    Muggins!"    I   ordered. 

He  still  refused  to  budge,  just  seemed 
to  be  criticizing  the  landscape.  Indignantly 
I  walked  up,  and  stepped  into  a  thunder- 
ing covey  of  birds.  He  was  short  on  pa- 
tience, too.  If  I  was  a  bit  slow  in  getting 
up,  he  would  sometimes  turn  his  head 
toward  me  and  growl  irritably:  "Well, 
what's  holdin'  you?  We  ain't  got  all  day." 
Valiantly  and  vainly  I  tried  to  make  him 
retrieve.  When  the  first  bird  fell  and  I 
insisted  that  he  pick  it  up,  he  looked  at  me 
as  if  to  say:  "You're  big  as  I  am.  Mister. 
Pick  'im  up  yourself.  My  business  is  to  find 
'em."    And   when    I   got   a   little    rough   he 


went  off'  and  lay  down  in  the  shade.  Later 
in  the  day,  though,  he  puzzled  me  by 
making  a  prompt  and  unordered  retrieve 
of  a   bird   that  had  fallen  across  a  creek. 

In  the  field  he  was  the  pokiest  and  most 
inelfectual-looking  dog  I  ever  saw,  wad- 
dling along  as  if  he  had  nowhere  in  particu- 
lar to  go  and  plenty  of  time  to  get  there. 
He  didn't  appear  to  hunt  at  all,  just 
fumbled  and  monkeyed  around;  yet  he 
could  find  more  birds  with  less  hunting 
than  any  dog  I  ever  shot  over.  I  would 
have  sworn  that  he  merely  blundered  into 
his  birds;  but  the  first  day  convinced  me 
that,  dropper  though  he  was,  he  combined 
a  really  magnificent  nose  with  that  prized 
nigredient  known  as  bird  sense.  He  simply 
hunted  where  the  birds  were. 

Though  staunch  as  you  please — if  you 
accepted  his  idea  of  a  point — he  would 
not  allow  himself  to  be  imposed  upon. 
During  the  second  day  we  somehow  got 
separated.  When  I  located  him  fifteen 
minutes  later,  he  was  complacently  squat- 
ting on  his  fat  haunches  in  the  shade  of  a 
bush,  with  a  covey  feeding  in  front  of  him. 
And  he  had  no  apologies  to  offer.  A  comical 
siieetacle  he  was,  and  I  could  not  help 
recalling  Punch  Dorsey's  remark  that  "no 
gentleman  would  hardly  put  up  with  'im." 

On  the  last  day  of  the  hunt,  however, 
an  incident  occurred  that  the  old  fellow  did 
apologize  for.  Although  it  should  have  dis- 
gusted any  self-respecting  bird  hunter,  it 
afforded  me  great  amusement.  And  it  was 
the  only  time  I  ever  knew  the  old  gentle- 
man to  lose  his  dignity. 

I  had  gone  to  the  car  for  shells,  leaving 
Muggins  to  this  own  devices.  When  I  re- 
turned, he  was  not  to  be  found.  Calling 
repeatedly,  I  fired  my  gun  and  circled  the 
field,  but  without  results.  Half  an  hour 
later,  while  rambling  about  alone.  I  blun- 
dered into  a  tremendous  covey  of  birds. 
A  few  yards  beyond  them  was  indisputable 
evidence  that  the  flesh  is  weak:, there  lay 
Muggins,  sound  asleep  in  the  noonday  sun. 

Tired  of  standing,  he  had  Iain  down  on 
the  job  and  dozed  off.  When  I  prodded 
him  with  my  boot,  he  almost  jumped  out  of 
his  skin,  and  the  droll  way  in  which  he 
rolled  his  red  eyes  in  self-reproach  made 
me  instantly  forgive  him  of  even  so  gross 
an  offense. 

But  it  is  impossible  to  review  that  hunt, 
or  to  catalog  Muggins'  individualities.  Cer- 
tainly he  was  unlike  any  other  dog  I  ever 
hunted  with,  and  the  four  days  I  spent 
with  him  in  those  warm  Virginia  fields  will 
always  live  in  a  niche  of  my  memory. 

It  has  been  several  years  now  since  I 
hunted  with  Muggins.  Somehow  I  could 
never  quite  manage  another  trip  to  the 
little  courthouse  town.  Likely  enough  Mug- 
gins has  been  gathered  to  his  fathers  long- 
ago,  and  other  dogs,  of  an  ancestry  less 
ignoble,  have  succeeded  him.  But  of  all  the 
dogs  I  have  ever  known,  it  is  of  that  hard- 
bitten and  uncompromising  but  companion- 
able old  dropper  that  I  think  most  often. 


Joe    Jurlsich,    whose    new    oyster    har- 
vester   threatens    to    revolutionize    the 
oyster    digging    industry. 


OYSTER  HARVESTER  .  .  . 

(Continued  f)oin  Page  IT) 
ter  to  commercial  oyster  men.  It  would  be 
too  easy  for  them  to  strip  every  reef  they 
came  in  contact  with.  But  I  do  feel  that 
Louisiana,  or  any  other  state  that  has  an 
oyster  industry,  could  use  one  or  more 
of  these  machines  to  excellent  advantage 
in  the  cultivation  and  replanting  of  their 
oyster   beds." 


A  red  salmon,  marked  by  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Fisheries  in  Alaskan  waters  in 
May,  and  caught  44  days  later  in  a  Siberian 
stream,  was  found  to  have  traveled  1,300 
miles  in  that  time. 


Several  species  of  plant  aphids  are 
known  as  "ant  cows."  The  ants  carry  them 
about  and  protect  them,  consuming  a  secre- 
tion  of  fluid   which  they  yield. 
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Are  they  out  of  season  or  do  they  know 
we  forgot  to   bring  shells? 
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HALF  YEAR'S  HUNTING  .  .  . 

(Continued  from  I'uye  (i) 

hunts,  and  the  novitiate  becomes  a  veteran 
the  minute  his  first  kill  is  made.  And  there 
lias  been  an  unusually  larg'e  number  (jf 
novitiates  who  became  converts  and  vet- 
erans this  season. 

One  of  them  is  Lieutenant  Governor 
William  J.  (Bill)  Uodd,  who  not  only 
downed  his  first  buck,  but  killed  his  year's 
limit  of  two  on  his  first  deer  hunting  trip. 
With  a  number  of  state  officials  and 
prominent  Louisiana  sportsmen,  Lieutenant 
Governor  Dodd  was  the  guest  of  J.  W.  Mc- 
Lemore,  of  Winnsboro,  on  a  deer  hunt 
in  early  December  and  proved  to  all  and 
sundry  that  his  sports  ability  is  not  con- 
lined  to  baseball  or  college  athletics.  He, 
apparently,  can  shoot  strikes  with  a  12- 
guage  as  unerringly  as  he  used  to  hurl 
them  with  a  baseball.  He  downed  the  first 
buck  that  came  his  way  in  the  barricade, 
a  handsome  four-pointer,  and  then,  the 
ne.\t  day,  when  he  had  been  placed  on 
another  stand  in  order  to  give  another 
hunter  the  choice  spot  assigned  to  him  on 
the  first  day,  he  downed  another  buck  that 
came  crashing  toward  him  through  the 
brush. 

It  was  the  Lieutenant  Governor's  first 
deer  hunt,  but  he's  a  genuine  convert  now 
with  two  beautiful  mounted  specimens  to 
prove   that  he's  a  veteran. 

Ernest  S.  Clements,  commissioner  of 
Wild  Life  and  Fisheries,  was  another  who 
bagged  his  first  one  on  a  deer  hunt  this 
season.  And  he  did  it  in  spectacular 
fashion,  too. 

Having  gone  down  to  the  Pass  A'Loutre 
club's  public   shooting  grounds  for  a  final 
duck  hunt  on  the  closing  two  days  of  the 
season,  Commissioner  Clements  decided  on 
a  deer  hunt  on  the  morning  of  the  second 
day.    With    Ellis    Loga,    game    warden    and 
manager    of    the    club,    a    veteran    hunter 
from  one  of  the  oil  rings  in  that  vicinity, 
and  a  mongrel  deer  hound  which  is  a  cross 
between  a  bull  dog  and  a  fox  terrior,  they 
set   out   along   one   of  the   ridges  adjacent 
to    the   club   grounds.    In    record   time   the 
hounds,  led  by  the  brindle  mongrel,  struck 
a  trail  and  the  drive  was  on.  Following  the 
voices  of  the  dogs,  the  Commissioner  and 
Ellis,    doubled    back   and   as   they   reached 
the    bank    of   one   of   the   passes  the   buck 
broke    cover    and    headed    for    the    bayou, 
but  as  he  made  a  final  leap  before  enter- 
ing the  water  the  Commissioner  shot  .  .  . 
and    scored.    It   was   his   first   deer,    but   it 
wasn't  the  end  of  the  day,  by  any  means. 
From  the  deer  hunt  he  went  to  a  duck 
blind,  and  by  10:30  in  the  morning  he  had 
his  limit  of  ducks  and  was  on  his  way  to 
Red   Fish   bay  with   fishing  tackle,   and  by 
early    afternoon    he    had    caught    enough 
nice-sized  redfish  to  satisfy  all  concerned. 
All    of    which    proves   there    is   no    end    to 
the  variety  of  thrills  possible  for  sportsmen 
in  Louisiana. 

It    remains,    however,    for    a    little    red 
hound   called   "Daniel   Boone",   to   add   the 


finishing  touches  to  any  deer  hunting  story 
that  is  apt  to  crop  up  as  result  of  this 
season's  adventures. 

For  ansectry  "Daniel  Boone"  claims  Red- 
Bone  crossed  with  July.  His  age  is  twenty 
months,  a  pup  last  deer  season.  His  owner 
was  always  building  him  up  and  bragging 
to  his  friends  about  him,  but  really  ex- 
pected very  little,  because  "Dan"  was  the 
runt  of  the  litter.  One  of  the  owner's 
hunting  friends  nicknamed  him  "Dizzy 
Dan"  because  he  always  slept  curled  up  in 
a  bushel  basket  by  the  camp's  back  door. 
(Name  was  funny  to  everyone  except  his 
owner.) 

This  deer  season  the  first  four  week- 
end hunts  "Dan's"  owner  did  not  make 
because  he  hunted  ducks.  On  the  fifth 
week-end  it  was  found  that  "Dan"  had 
been  lost  the  previous  Sunday.  He  had 
been  caught  in  a  trap,  by  his  left  front 
foot,  and  came  in  the  following  Friday — 
his  toes  cut  through  to  the  bone,  and 
the  entire  foot  as  big  as  a  tea  cup  and 
festered.  His  owner  treated  his  foot,  fed 
him,  and  "Dan"  went  to  sleep — in  his 
bushel   basket. 

Saturday  night  the  rest  of  the  gang 
came  out  for  the  Sunday  hunt.  Sunday 
morning,  before  daybi'eak.  it  was  decided 
that  anly  the  four  "old  experienced  dogs" 
would  be  taken.  "Dan"  couldn't  go  any- 
way— he  only  had  three  legs.  He 
whimpered  a  little  when  the  bunch  left  in 
the  boat,  but  he  was  not  penned  or  tied 
up  because  he  couldn't  put  his  foot  down. 
The  gang  went  about  two  mile?  down 
the  lakeshore  in  the  boat,  then  got  out  and 
formed  their  barricade  back  in  the  swamp. 
The  four  old  dogs  worked  well — one  four- 


point  buck  wac.  killed,  and  isevcral  more 
xhotH  were  heard,  which  xhould  mean  a 
succcHBful  hunt.  At  eleven  o'clock  the  dour. 
were  burned  out,  ho  the  horn  si^al  wa>. 
Ifiven  to  broak  barricade. 

"Dan's"  owner  and  one  of  hin  friendis 
were  .setting  on  a  big  cyprenK  ittuinp, 
about  one  and  one-half  mile«  in  the  Bwamp, 
with  the  deer  that  had  been  killed,  when 
two  dogB  were  heard  clone  to  the  lake 
shore — giving  .strong  and  coming  fast. 

The  cut  grass  was  high,  the  water  deep 
and   the  dog's  voices  strange. 

The  two  dogs  put  that  deer  through  that 
one  and  one-half  mile  swamp  in  nothing 
flat.  It  was  a  seven-point  200-pound  buck. 
Two  minutes  after  the  kill,  the  strange 
voiced    dogs   showed    up. 

It  was  "Dan"  with  "Bell",  a  ten-month 
old  gyp,  that  had  been  left  in  the  pen. 
"Bell"  had  scratched  out  of  the  pen  and 
she  and  "Dan"  had  followed  the  two-mile 
lake  shore  trail.  "Dan"  picked  up  the 
-ang's  scent  and  he  and  "Bell"  jumped  the 
big  buck,  bringing  him  the  mile  and  a  half 
through  the  swamp  to  "Dan's"  owner  and 
his  friend. 

Then  "Dan"  gave  up,  and  had  to  be 
carried  out  in  addition  to  the  deer. 

Back  at  camp  "Dan's"  foot  was  again 
treated,  he  ate,  and  when  the  gang  pulled 
out  he  was  back  in  his  bushel  basket, 
asleep — nothing  but  his  sore  foot  sticking 
out  of  the  top. 

"Dan's"  owner  is  Bill  Werlla,  chief 
auditor  of  the  license  division  of  the  de- 
partment of  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries. 


PINEY  WOODS  QUAIL  .  .  . 

(Contiinied  from  Page  10) 
pine.     In    other   areas   better   results   have 
been  obtained  by  setting  out  seedlings. 

Utilization  of  the  open  piney  woods  hills 
by  quail  in  Louisiana  depends  a  great  deal 
upon  the  distribution  and  quality  of  cover. 
It  is  lacking  in  many  places.  Wax  myrtle  is 
a  plant  that  occurs  naturally,  but  its  dis- 
tribution is  poor  in  most  localities  due  to 
annual  spring  and  summer  burning.  Winter 
burning  will  also  kill  it  back,  but  it  sprouts 
readily.  Small  clumps  adjacent  to  good 
feeding  areas  should  be  protected  for 
several  years  so  that  it  may  develop  into 
quality  cover.  Likewise,  patches  of  black- 
berry should  be  protected. 

-A  great  many  of  the  land  owners  live 
in  distant  cities,  and  therefore  exercise 
little  or  no  control  over  the  "free  range." 
The  Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries  is  fully  aware  of  this  opportunity 
and  is  now  going  all  out  with  the  L .  S. 
Forest  Service  in  developing  the  40.000- 
acre  tract  of  land  known  as  the  Red  Dirt 
Wildlife  Management  .Area  of  the  Kisatchie 
National  Forest.  The  wildlife  Research 
Branch  of  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  also  has  game  management  experi- 
ments underway  in  this  locality  in  an  effort 
to  further  game  management  on  forest 
lands. 
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Who  is  Gizmo  J.  Creep? 


By  Lee  Pruitt 


VJIZMO  is  the  little  guy  who's  always 
there.  The  moron  who  hollers  murder  when 
he  pays  $2.00  for  a  fishing  license  then 
proceeds  to  catch  and  kill  80  trout  that 
cost  the  state  about  43  to  raise.  Gizmo  is 
the  character  who  thinks  his  day  afield 
was  wasted  when  he  shot  3  rabbits  and 
the  limit  was  4.  Gizmo  is  the  guy  who 
hunts  on  posted  land  and  thinks  fences 
were  made  to  tear  down.  Gizmo  thinks 
game  wardens  are  sadistic  spies  paid  by 
the  state  to  sneak  up  on  him  and  his  kind. 
Gizmo  loves  to  pose  with  enormous  strings 
of  trout  or  bass  then  he  proceeds  to  add 
to  an  overworked  garbage  crew  by  dump- 
ing his  catch — too  much  trouble  to  clean — 
but  they  made  a  pretty  picture. 

Gizmo  loves  to  fish  out  of  season — he 
usually  has  the  stream  or  lake  to  himself 
and  spawning  fish  are  so  easy  to  catch. 
Gizmo  blames  everything  on  the  state,  but 


when  asked  to  join  a  conservation  club 
can't  find  the  time. 

Gizmo  is  the  sad  sack  who  borrows  your 
pet  fly  rod  then  returns  it  minus  a  few 
guides  or  tip.  Gizmo  will  spend,  without 
blinking  an  eye,  $20.00  for  whiskey  but 
$2.00  for  a  fiishing  lincense?  Phooey! 
Gizmo  will  leap  out  of  bed  at  3  a.  m.  any 
cold  morning  to  go  after  ducks  but  his  wife 
has  to  use  brute  force  to  get  him  up  at 
7  to  go  to  work  (look  who's  talking) . 
Gizmo  is  the  boy  who  shoots  anything  that 
moves  on  a  deer  hunt.  To  him,  guides  are 
game  animals  and  a  cow  or  jackass  a  fair 
target. 

Gizmo  likes  his  "Likker"  on  a  hunting- 
trip  and  boasts  that  after  downing  a  quart 
of  "Old  Bar  Rag"  he  can  still  hit  the 
target — the  same  being  a  fellow  hunter. 
Gizmo  is  the  creep  who  follows  the 
hatchery  truck.  In  short  Gizmo  is  one 
"Sportsman"  we  can  all  do  without. 


FIRST  NUTRIA  COAT  .  .  . 

(Continued  from.  Page  15) 

Armand  Daspit,  by  the  way,  is  really 
the  man  responsible  for  the  advent  of  the 
nutria  into  Louisiana  and  North  America. 
In  October,  1930,  Mr.  Daspit  was  offered 
specimens  of  the  nutria  by  Senor  G.  Muller 
of  Buenas  Aires,  Argentina,  and  when  he 
investigated  he  found  that  this  nutria,  or 
coypu,  known  as  the  South  American 
Beaver,  was  greatly  similar  to  our  Louisi- 
ana Muskrat,  but  much  greater  in  size. 

Knowing  the  interest  of  Edward  A. 
Mcllhenny,  of  Avery  Island,  in  any  rare 
animal  or  bird,  Mr.  Daspit  suggested  that 
Mr.  Mcllhenny,  import  a  few  nutria  and 
install  them  on  Avery  Island.  This  was 
done,  and  the  few  pairs  shipped  here 
reproduced  so  rapidly  and  appeared  to 
thrive  so  well,  that  in  a  year  or  two  several 
pairs  were  liberated  in  the  marshes  in  that 
locality,  and  from  those  few  nutria  Loui- 
siana's new  fur  industry  is  rapidly  de- 
veloping. 

Technically  termed  "Myopotamus 
Coypu"  this  title  for  the  nutria  was  soon 
tapered  down  to  "coypu"  as  the  animal 
was  known  in  its  native  swamps  and 
streams  of  Chile  and  Argentina.  Now  it 
commonly  goes  by  the  name  of  nutria,  as 
its  lovely  fur  is  called. 

The  appearance  of  the  nutria  is  a  bit 
grotesque  when  first  seen,  the  grizzly 
efi'ect  of  the  coarse  guard  fur  suggesting 
our  native  wood-chuck  or  ground  hog.  The 
The  head  has  a  guinea  pig  like  contour, 
it  possesses  a  muskrat  tail,  and  lends  the 
overall  impression  of  a  dwarfed  American 
beaver.  Its  large  orange  incisors  are  very 


prominent  and  prevent  the  animal  from 
entirely  closing  its  mouth.  Its  feet  are 
well  developed  and  very  strong.  The  front 
paws  are  designed  for  digging,  or  holding 
food  for  the  animal  to  eat,  and  the  hind 
feet  are  webbed  for  swimming.  Females 
will  range  up  to  seventeen  pounds  and  the 
males  up  to  25  pounds  in  weight. 

Although  the  coarse,  or  protective  guard 
fur  lacks  the  apparent  qualities  to  create 
avarice  in  Milady's  eyes,  the  true  beauty 
and  great  value  lies  in  the  plucked  under- 
fur,  which  is  very  dense  and  plushy.  In 
the  best  types  the  color  is  a  deep,  rich 
chocolate-blue.   Any  motion   of  the  fur  in 


a  garment  sustains  a  startling  impression 
of  pastel-toned  eflferecense  and  it  is  cer- 
tainly a  fur  of  striking  and  amazing 
beauty. 

Furriers  claim  the  nutria  pelts  are  more 
uniform  in  color  than  those  of  most  any 
other  fur  bearing  animal,  consequently 
they  are  easily  matched. 

B.  Brownstein,  furrier,  who  made  the 
nutria  coat  for  Mr.  Daspit,  estimates  the 
commercial  value  of  the  coat  at  $1,500, 
and  although  it  is  the  first  one  he  has 
made,  he  predicts  a  rich  future  for  the 
Louisiana  nutria. 

Although  they  seem  to  be  most  plentiful 
now  in  Iberia,  Vermilion  and  Cameron  par- 
ishes, their  amazing  rate  of  propagation 
will  undoubtedly  spread  them  to  all  the 
marshlands  of  the  state  within  the  next  ten 
years. 


Snakes  and  fish  have  ears  but  these  ears 
have  no  outside  openings.  They  "hear" 
mostly  through  vibrations  in  the  ground  or 
water. 


In  its  original  unbroken,  unmelted  form, 
every  snowflake  has  its  structure  and  shape 
built  in  units  of  six.  These  take  on  an 
almost  endless  variation   of  design. 


Once  he  gets  up  and  straightens  away, 
the  pheasant  flies  faster  than  the  grouse. 


It  takes  three  years  to  teach  Junior  to 
talk  and  thirty  years  to  teach  him  to 
shut  up. 


Why  don't  you  test  tube  guys  get  busy 
and  give  us  poor  fishermen  a  real  honest- 
to-goodness  anti-Chigger  lotion.  Believe 
me,  you  have  a  lot  of  customers  waiting. 


Honey-bees  weigh  about  5,000  indi- 
viduals to  the  pound.  The  average  weight 
of  a  honey-bee  is  less  than  one  three- 
hundredths  of  an  ounce. 


Catch  ME  sitting  in  a  blind  all  day.  I  want  action.  ACTION! 
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so  — WHEN  YOU  PICK  UP 
ANY  KIND  OF  A  FIREARM 
EXAMINE  ITS  CARTRIDGE 
CHAMBER  CAREFULLY 
WITH  THE  MUZZLE  POINT- 
ED IN  A  SAFE  DIRECTION 
AND  WITHOUT  TOUCHING 
THE  TRIGGER. 

IF  THE  GUN  HAS  A  BOLT 
ACTION  OR  A  LEVER  OR  A 
PUMP  ACTION,  WORK  IT 
SEVERAL  TIMES  TO  EJECT 
ANY  CARTRIDGES  THAT 
MAY  BE  IN  THE  MAGAZINE. 
YOU  DO  THIS  TO  PROTECT 
YOURSELF  AND  OTHER 
PERSONS  WHO  MIGHT  BE 
INJURED  IF  THE  GUN  WAS 
ACCIDENTALLY  FIRED. 

OPEN  AND  LEAVE  OPEN 
THE  ACTION  OF  ANY  GUN 
YOU  PASS  TO  ANOTHER 
PERSON. 

SHOULD  YOU  BE  HANDED 
A  GUN  WITH  THE  ACTION 
CLOSED,  OPEN  IT  AT  ONCE 
AND  LOOK  INTO  THE 
CHAMBER. 

UNLOAD  YOUR  GUN 
BEFORE  YOU  PLACE  IT  IN 
YOUR  CAR  TO  AVOID 
ACCIDENTAL  DISCHARGE 
AND  COMPLY  WITH  STATE 
LAWS  WHICH  MAKE  IT  IL- 
LEGAL  TO  CARRY  A 
LOADED  GUN  IN  AN 
AUTOMOBILE. 

UNLOAD  GUN  BEFORE  EN- 
TERING A  TENT,  CABIN  OR 
ANY  BUILDING  WHERE 
THERE  MAY  BE  PEOPLE  — 
YOUR  OWN  HOUSE  OR  A 
HUNTING  CAMP. 


WHEN  WITH  ANOTHER 
HUNTER  KEEP  GUN  MUZ- 
ZLE POINTED  IN  A  SAFE 
DIRECTION.  WATCH  THAT 
HE  DOESN'T  SWING  HIS 
GUN  TOWARD  YOU. 


WHEN  TWO  HUNTERS 
COME  TO  A  FENCE  THE 
ACTIONS  SHOULD  BE 
OPENED.  ONE  HOLDS 
GUNS  WHILE  OTHER 
CLIMBS  OVER  AND  TAKES 
THEM  AS  SECOND  FOL- 
LOWS. 


IF  ALONE  CLIMB  OVER 
CARRYING  GUN  WITH 
MUZZLE  POINTED  AWAY. 
IF  YOU  PREFER  PUT  GUN 
THROUGH  ON  GROUND 
BEFORE  YOU  CLIMB  OVER, 
WITH  ACTION  OPEN  AND 
MUZZLE  POINTED  AWAY 
FROM  YOU. 


WORKING  THROUGH  A 
"BLOW  DOWN"  OR 
ACROSS  BOULDER  COV- 
ERED GROUND  HOLD  GUN 
SECURELY  IN  CROOK  OF 
ARM.  KEEP  SAFETY  DEVICE 
ON  BUT  READY  TO  RELEASE 
IF  GAME  APPEARS. 


WHEN  YOUNGSTERS  ARE 
TAUGHT  TO  SHOOT,  THE 
DANGER  OF  ACCIDENTS  IS 
GREATLY  REDUCED.  A 
TRAINED  SHOOTER  IS 
USUALLY  A  SAFE  ONE. 
TEACH  'EM  WHILE  THEY 
ARE  YOUNG. 
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Will  You  Come  Home? 


HUNT    SAFELY 


